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{ Two-fold Problem 


Builders of the Joy Mechanical Mine Car 
Louder believe Uhat any successful loader 


at 
i} 


must combine two operations: the actual 
recovery of coal from the mine floor and 
the rapid loading of this coal into mine cars. 
The Joy Loader is admirably designed and 
equipped to accomplish these two opera- 


tions successfully and economically. 
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For Low Cost Produetion 


A power problem reduced to its simplest 
form is frequently a ‘Transmission 
problem.” It is comparatively simple to 
develop the power, but to transmit 
the developed power with maximum 
efficiency is also of paramount im- 
portance. 


The difference between power wasted 
through inferior transmission and the 
power saved through Morse Silent Chain 


transmission, represents the difference 
between money wasted and money saved. 
Morse Silent Chain drives transmit 
98.6. efficiency, combining the good 
features of a gear with all the advan- 
tages of a belt. 


Power, space, maintenance, costs, break- 
downs are saved when you put the Morse 
Silent Chain drive on the job. To this 
end our engineers will be glad to help you 
with your transmission problems. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 
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F 8-C to 73- WwW 


F course it’s a far cry from the pioneer Waugh Stoper of 1907, 

known as the Model 8-C, to the speedy, hard-hitting Waugh 
Model 73-W (Wet) Stoper of today. But the modern 73-W Super- 
stoper is the logical result of diligent, intelligent, unremitting effort 
on the part of Waugh engineers and designers toward improvement 
in existing drill types. 


MODEL 8-C, in its day, was supreme in its field and so, too, the 
73-W of today is the last word in wet stopers. May we send you a 
copy of our 73-W Bulletin? Just write the nearest Waugh branch 
office for one today. 


THE DENVER ROCK DRILL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DENVER COLORADO 


Canadian Rock Drill Company, Limited. Sole Agents in Canada 


Lima B gham Montreal, Quebec Cobalt, Ont  Nelson.B C. Vancouver. B C 
Santiago Melbourne The Denver Rock Drill & Machinery Company, Limited 
tte M o City Sole Agents in South Africa and Rhodesia 
Salt Lake City New York Pottsville Southern Life Building, Johannesburgh, Transvaal, S. Africa 
Pittsburgh Houghton 


Andrews & George Company, Sole Agents in Japan, Tokio, Japan 
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Its lower cost 


has saved the mines $2,000,000 


Aero Brand Cyanide is always sold on the 
basis of equivalent sodium cyanide content. On 
this basis, its cost, /aid down at the mill, is less 
the world over than that of the “High Test” 
cyanides. 


It has been estimated that in the past five 
years this lower cost of Aero Brand Cyanide has 
saved the gold and silver mines not less than 


$2,000,000 in cyanide cost alone. 


- Large and small mills alike, the world over, 
find the same high economy and satisfactory 
metallurgical results from Aero Brand Cyanide. 


Our engineers are always glad to consult with 
you. 


Typical Mines, Large 
and Small, Using 
Aero Brand Cyanide 


Golden Cycle United States 


Homestake United States 
Dolores Mexico 
Mogollon United States 
Rezende Rhodesia 
San Rafael Mexico 
Ampara Mexico 
Portland United States 
Santa Gertrudis Mexico 
Guanajuato Mexico 
Gaika Rhodesia 
Cinco Minas Mexico 


Globe & Phoenix Rhodesia 


American Cyanamid Company 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SPECIAL FOREIGN AGENTS 


Fraser & Chalmers (S. A.) Ltd., Delmore House, Marshall St., 


Johannesburg, South Africa 
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COOPERATE 


Why? 


4 When? 


Where? 


Because nothing worth while can be 
accomplished without 


Cooperation 


Right now. Your assistance is needed 
more than it ever has been, to secure 
for the mining industry proper rec- 
ognition of itsimportance in National 


Reconstruction 


With THE AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS, the organization rep- 
resenting every phase of the mining 
industry; the organization that 
secures results; the organization that 
has the confidence and cooperation of 
the agencies to which we must look 
for assistance; the organization with 


Vision 


as, 
4 
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JONES-BELMONT 
Patented 


An improved cell combining the 
advantages of both pneumatic and 
mechanical agitation designed to 
insure perfect circulation of the 
pulp at all times. 


jJ-B 5 ft. cast-iron Flotation Machine Arrangement of Jones Flotation Machines in Series 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS 

Electrical Machinery Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 

Steam Turbines Power Transmission Machinery 


Gas and Oil Engines Steam and Electric Hoists 


Hydraulic Turbines Air Compressors - Air Brakes 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. —— 
——— District Offices in All Leading Cities, \ 
. “il” Essential operating conditions are so simple that there is practically no 
place where the Recorders cannot be easily and profitably installed. 4 
The weighmaster is dispensed with entirely where 
either or on © no record is required of individual cars or of 
oom. miners’ number checks as the weights of moving | 
cars are recorded automatically. y 
ate Tipple force can be reduced or released for other 
1 duties. 
The human factor is eliminated from the weighing as 
operation, removing cause for dispute between 
4 railroad and tipple weights. 
The Recorders are substantially built and are so 
designed that the jar of the tipple does not affect "} 
their accuracy or durability. 
i} Let us send our illustrated Designed to secure greater accuracy in weights 
es and less expense in the weighing operation. 4 
‘; STREETER-AMET, AUTOMATIC DIAL & WEIGHT 
3 RECORDING MACHINES 
id STREETER-AMET WEIGHING & RECORDING CO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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One-to-fifty-cap capacity 
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Hercules No. 2 
One-to-ten-cap capacity 


Hercules Midget 
One-to-five-cap capacity 


Select the Size That Suits You 


Hercules (one-to-fifty-cap capacity). 
This new improved machine was 
developed during the war after the 
ordnance department found that the 
blasting machines formerly used on 
industrial work did not meet the re- 
quirements of military service. It 
weighs twenty-three pounds, which 
is about three pounds less than old 
machines rated to fire thirty caps, 
but in tests it has fired many more 
than fifty caps. However, we do not 
recommend connecting over fifty 


electric blasting caps in one series 
under proper working conditions. 
The machine, therefore, has a large 

ower reserve when used up to its 
highest rated capacity. 


POWDER. 


Allentown, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Hazleton, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo. | Huntington, W.Va. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Duluth, Minn. Joplin, Mo. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Hercules No. 2 (one-to-ten-cap 
capacity). This is a smaller and 
lighter machine. It also has a high 
power reserve when firing at its maxi- 
mum rated capacity of ten electric 
blasting caps. It weighs about nine 
pounds. 


Hercules Midget. This is a pocket- 
size machine, which can be carried 
conveniently in the hand or sus- 
pended by a shoulder strap. It is 
well suited for coal mining require- 
ments. Its rated capacity is one to five 
caps, which allows ample power re- 
serve. It weighs aboutthree pounds. 


Our nearest branch office will 
promptly fill your orders. 


COMPANY 


Louisville, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah 
New York City Pottsville, Pa. San Francisco, Calif. 
Norristown, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Kan. Wilmington, Del. 
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Many mine operators are transporting their ore and mine waste at a 


(. very low cost with a 


‘| Leschen Aerial Tramway 


They 


; They are furnished in different systems to meet all conditions. 
can be operated continuously as they are not affected by weather condi- 


4 tions. Their upkeep is low—but their efficiency is high. 
SS If you are interested in economical transportation we would be glad 
4 to give you full particulars. 
Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company 
Manufacturers of 
WIRE ROPE and AERIAL TRAMWAYS 
HERCULES (RED-STRAND) WIRE ROPE 


t ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Chicago Denver San Francisco 


New York 


electrical, rope, barbed, plain, nails, 
tacks, spikes, bale-ties, hoops, springs, 
netting, wire fences, steel posts, steel 


WIRE 


gates, trolley wire, rail bonds, flat wire (strip steel), piano 
wire, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wire, screw stock, 


concrete reinforcement. Aerial Tramways. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


NEW YORK 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO 
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Falk-Bibby Flexible Couplings 


Couplings with both torsional and lateral elasticity which 
remain truly flexible under normal and even light loads and 
which will safely stand far greater momentary or constant 
overloads than any other type in existence. 


The ability of these couplings to absorb vibrations lengthens 
the life of the motor in cases of direct connected motors and 
secures the most favorable running conditions possible in the 
cases of gas and steam engine generator sets. 


Standard sizes from 4% to 8600 H. P. at 100 r. p.m. Large 
couplings and couplings for special duty are treated on their 
individual merits, and can be kept within convenient dimen- 
sions. 


Use Falk-Bibby Flexible Couplings for the easy coupling and 
uncoupling of shafts—for the correction of misalignment 
evils—for the elimination of end-thrusts, oscillations, wear 
and power losses. 


Falk Herringbone Gears 


We manufacture a complete interchangeable system of 
herringbone gears, with teeth generated on_ special 
machines. The Falk System of staggered teeth, besides 
giving the maximum contact surface for a given width of 
face, is invaluable in securing unbroken continuity of 
engagement and in equalizing wear. 


Falk Herringbone Gears are simple and compact—quiet 
and economical—and practically indestructible. 


They have been rendering dependable service on the equip- 


ment of some of the largest mining companies in the world 
for many yars. 


M. P. Fillingham, 50 Church St., 


3 Rue Taitbout, Paris. 


The Falk Corporation 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
W. O. Beyer, 1007 Park Bldg., Mine & Smelter Supply Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Salt Lake City and El P 


Equipment Co., Ltd., 


New York City. Engineering 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 358 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal, 
Pa. Quebec, Canada. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: Gustav Melms, 
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LIDGERWOOD MINE HOISTS 


STEAM ELECTRIC 
up to In all sizes 
1,000 H. P. 


Double Band Friction Drum Haulage Hoist. Maximum duty on one drum 23,000 Ibs. at 1350 f. p.m. 


Every engineer knows the requirements of his mine hoist. Every Lidgerwood Hoist 
meets these requirements and gives durability, strength and freedom from breakdowns. 


Catalog Upon Request 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Detroit Seattle Birmingham, Ala. Los Angeles Cleveland Charleston, W. Va. 
London, England Sao Paulo, Brazil Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Apartado 813 Mexico, D. F. 


‘Arrested 
Production! 


How many times has the failure of worn-out equipment arrested pro- 
duction for you? 

These expensive interruptions can be eliminated. Just replace worn or 
defective elements with dependable Hockensmith repair parts. 
Wheels—trucks—couplings—brake shoes and bands—track frogs and 
turnouts—dumping rigs—sheaves—in each the best materials and the 
finest workmanship are combined in typical Hockensmith fashion. 


Be prepared when the rush season comes. Make the repairs now. 


HOCKENSMITH 


Wheel and Mine Car Company 


PENN, PENNSYLVANIA 
(PITTSBURG DISTRICT) 
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More “Good” in a Goodman 


Transverse Equalizers— Motors— 
the greatest advance in lo- Split motor shells. Open- 
comotive design in years. end coils of heavy strap 


copper in armatures. 


“‘Shouldered”’ Corners— 


Super-strength in corner Controller— 


: Simple in design. Big parts 
construction gives the ut- P 


lots of copper. Finge 
most in frame rigidity and wa PP gers 


of both drums interchange- 
able. 


permanent alignment. 


Roadway Clearance— Service— 


Less liability to derailment, 1. Men in all fields. 
ot Ine new Book 230, write fore and better protection to 2. Repair and supply stations 
today. 

motors. at central points. 


GOODMANEMA NUFAGT URINGICOMPAND 

BURGH “4746 (0 4854 South Halsted Street CINCIINAT) 
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URCHASERS OF 


ADDRESS 


1012 LEAD ORES 
Pierce 
ST LOUIS,MO. i 
EXPLORATION DEPARTMENT FOR THE 
wor PURCHASE OF METAL MINES AND 
METAL MINING COMPANIES. 


55 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 


Our Members: 


[HE VALUE of advertising is measured by the result it pro- 
duces. The advertisers in THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL are concerns of the highest standing. We, as an 
organization, are willing to endorse their products. 


They have a double purpose in advertising in THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL, First: They believe that the best 
results can be obtained by presenting their product directly to 
the men who purchase equipment. Second: They realize that 
the work being done by The American Mining Congress is im- 
portant to them as well as to the operator. 


Their advertisements are appearing regularly in the JOURNAL. 
The equipment they produce warrants your investigation if you 
are in the market for their products. Give them an opportunity 
to bid upon your requirements. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
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Branch Offices: 


Birmingham, Ala. 
ton, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Denver, Colo. 
Duluth, Minn. 
El Paso, Tex. 
Huntington, W.Va. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Springfield, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
screnton, Pa. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Du Pont Products Exhibit, 
Atlantic City 
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How Many Hours Lost 
Because of Fumes? 


15 


IGURE the amount of time lost between the firing of 
one shot and resumption of work at the heading. Multiply 
this by the number of shots per day—and that by your hourly 


loading rate. 
Rather a staggering total, isn’t it? 


You can reduce this waste time materially by using du Pont 


Gelatin Dynamite. 


without sacrificing plasticity and waterproof qualities. 


Recent improvements have materially 
reduced the fumes besides giving a still lower freezing point, 


This is but one new evidence of du Pont leadership in the 


explosives industry. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Explosives Department, Wilmington, Delaware 
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ROLLER BEARINGS 
High Efficiency Due to Timkens 


The fact that their Timken-equipped paper machine reduction 
gear units on actual tests have established an “over-all efficiency”’ 
when starting from rest of 9634% to 97!14% and when running 
at full load, between 98% and 99%, is admitted by Westinghouse 
engineers to be partially due to the use of Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings. 


In explaining their selection of Timken Bearings for use in these 
units, an engineer of the Westinghouse Company says: 


“These bearings have no higher friction co-efficient at low speed 
or at starting than at normal speeds. Hence, the motor suffers 
no extra torque from gear bearings at the moment of starting, 
which would be the case if the gears ran on sleeve bearings. 


‘‘As used by us, the bearings have a large excess capacity. They 

are especially suited for helical gears, as they have a very high 

thrust capacity. By their use, all special thrust bearings are 
eliminated.” 


These Timken Bearings are installed in the reduction gear sets 
made for Westinghouse by the R. D. Nutall Co. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co 
CANTON, OHIO 


© By The TRBC Canton, O 
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The Railroad Rate Controversy 


HE American Mining Congress has 

raised the question as to whether or 

not it is the intention of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to require the rail- 
roads to absorb or neutralize the economic 
difficulties of the agricultural industry. 
This is something that the Commission 
heretofore has refused to do for any indus- 
try. The American Mining Congress con- 
tends that if it is now the intention of the 
Commission to abandon its position in this 
regard, there should be no discrimination 
as between industries of the same general 
class—in this case, the basic industries, 
since the hardships and losses caused by 
adverse market conditions have been 
suffered by all. Therefore, if transporta- 
tion agencies can stand any reductions of 
their rates, all basic industries should share 
in the relief thus made possible. 

“Cost of service” and “what the traffic 
will bear” have been termed fundamental 
principles in rate making. Ordinarily, “cost 
of service” fixes the minimum rate and 
“what the traffic will bear” fixes the maxi- 
mum rate. There is a third principle, how- 
ever, that is more fundamental than either 
of these, and this principle is what a traffic- 
producing industry will bear. That is the 
basis for the contention of the American 
Mining Congress that rates on raw or basic 
materials, as the beginnings of all traffic, 
should be fixed at a level which will permit 
the utmost development, volume of move- 
ment, and utilization of the raw products 
of the basic industries, irrespective of cost 
of service or other factors involved in a 
determination of reasonableness of rates. 

Using the metal-mining industry as an 
example, it was pointed out by J. F. Call- 
breath, in his petition to the Commission on 
behalf of the American Mining Congress, 
that basic metals in fabricated, refined or 


finished form frequently are transported at 
higher rates several times over before 
reaching the ultimate consumer. The rail- 
roads therefore can well afford to transport 
raw metals on a “cost of service” or even 
lower basis in order to induce and stimulate 
production and first shipment of the raw 
metals if thereby their revenues may be 
enhanced by a greater movement of refined 
products at rates higher than “cost of 
service” or on the basis of “what the traffic 
will bear” so that aggregate earnings from 
all shipments shall yield a fair profit. 

The effect of basing rates applicable to 
raw mine products on the principle of “what 
a traffic-producing industry will bear,” 
would be to stimulate production in many 
mining districts that are idle, and to in- 
crease by many times the tonnage of ore- 
bearing rock of commercial value. Large 
portions of the mineral-bearing areas of the 
country now are unworkable. In Arizona 
alone there is estimated to be one and one- 
half billion dollars in copper ore that is 
within fifty cents to one dollar a ton of 
being a possible asset. If rates could be 
established on the basis of the principle of 
“what a traffic-producing industry will 
bear,’ vast quantities of this worthless rock 
would be utilized and would become a 
source of future revenue to the carriers. 

Rates that will serve to prolong the life 
of a basic industry, make possible the uti- 
lization of the greatest volume of its raw 
materials, enable its units to operate, fur- 
nish employment, purchase supplies, and 
thereby provide both inbound and out- 
bound traffic for the railroads serving them, 
are essential to the prosperity of the rail- 
roads and the welfare of the nation. The 
American Mining Congress is striving to 
introduce a principle of rate-making that 
will accomplish these results. 
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NO CAUSE FOR SURPRISE 


HE mining industry has no great cause for sur- 

prise in the announcement of Mr. Elisha Lee, of 

the Pennsylvania Railroad System, that that rail- 

road has found ‘‘employes’ representation’’ a solution 

of the problem of bringing together in closer harmony 
the man who employs and the man employed. 

As a matter of fact, the mining industry was among 
the first to advocate and adopt such a plan. At one 
period in the history of the mining industry, the Colo- 
rado mine war was a blot upon the nation. From a 
scene of horror and disgrace there has arisen in Colo- 
rado one of the most constructive plans for the better- 
ment of industrial relations that has been presented to 
any industry. We refer to the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company’s employes’ representation plan established in 
1914. At that time it was referred to as a ‘‘unique 
experiment’’ and was most thoroughly condemned as 
impractical. 

That employe representation has stood the test in the 
mining industry is evidenced by the large number of 
mining companies, particularly metal mining companies, 
that have adopted it in some form. These include the 
Phelps Dodge Corporation’s plan at both its Burro 
Mountain plant at Tyrone, N. M., and its Arizona 
properties; the Tennessee Copper Company; Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation; the Davis Coal and Coke Company ; 
the Frick Coal Company; International Harvester Com- 
pany (mining properties) ; Reading Iron Company ; the 
Cambria Steel Company; the Standard Oil Company ; 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mng. & Concentrating Com- 
pany; the Tomboy Gold Mines, Ltd.; the Down Town 
Mines Company; and many others. 

The Division of Industrial Cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress has for the past year been making 
an earnest study of the question of industrial relations, 
not with a view to securing a general panacea but for 
the purpose of finding out just what the mining indus- 
try is doing to solve its industrial problem, the correla- 
tion of this information into a report and its dissemi- 
nation to the public generally and particularly to those 
mining companies that have no definite plan of indus- 
trial relations. It is indeed surprising how little the 
mining industry itself, not to mention the consuming 
public, knows of what is being done by individual min- 
ing companies in the matter of industrial relations. 

One of our leading trade publications editorially 
commends the policy of the Pennsylvania Railroad Sys- 
tem and says: ‘‘If anyone should arise and propose 
such a plan to the average corporation, he would be 
looked upon as dangerous. * * * It would be an 
interesting experiment to try to see whether or not they 
would apply to your business, if it is such that you 
' have any interest in the matter. In our opinion the 
miracle is already worked; the airship is invented. Is 
it of any use to you?’’ 

The mining industry is not so far behind the times 
as the Engineering and Mining Journal-Press’ editorial 
of November 17 would indicate. Many mining com- 
panies are as progressive as the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
A few of them have been pioneers in advancing this 
plan that the Pennsylvania Railroad is just now advo- 
eating. The public generally is convinced that disputes 
between labor and capital, with their attendant suffer- 
ing and tremendous cost, must be eliminated; mine 
operators are demanding with steadily increasing vigor 
that there shall be a new relationship between employers 
and employes—a relationship that will eliminate bitter 
disputes. The mining industry as a whole is determined 
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to eliminate that friction which has resulted in the 
yearly and costly coal strikes, the horrors of the Herrin 
massacre, and the voice of dissatisfaction that has well- 
nigh drowned conservative constructive principles in 
this country. 

The Division of Industrial Cooperation of the Ameri- 
ean Mining Congress will continue its work, and this 
recent editorial convinces the Division more than ever 
of the great necessity for educating not alone the con- 
suming public and the mining industry itself but the 
mining trade press, as to what the industry is contribut- 
ing to a plan that will go far in securing industrial 
peace. 


INCREASING USES OF SILVER 


N these days of scientific salesmanship it is rather 
[ess that any article of accepted merit shall 

not increase its sales in proportion to the general 
increase in business. Intense advertising campaigns 
and high-grade salesmanship develop greater demands 
on the part of the public for various kinds of merchan- 
dise. 

The use of articles formerly classed as luxuries, but 
which through increased ability to buy have become 
necessities in almost every line have increased enor- 
mously. 


It is a startling fact to know that notwithstanding 
the enormous increase of consumption in almost every 
other line that the use of silver for manufactures and 
the arts has practically remained stationary. Were it 
not for the increased use of silver in photography, in 
particular relation to the moving picture business, the 
records would show a very marked decrease in the 
amount of silver used for industrial manufacturing pur- 
poses and in the arts. In 1911, 32,013,685 ounces of 
silver were used in manufactures and the arts. 

During the 12 years, 1911 to 1922 inclusive, the aver- 
age use of silver in manufactures and the arts was 
31,922,514 ounces. 

Contrast this situation with the total annual volume 
of business in the United States. For purposes of gen- 
eral comparison it would doubtless be safe to say that 
this volume of business since 1911 has at least doubled. 
In this increased volume of business the consumption of 
other metals and minerals has increased more rapidly 
than other products. Silver alone of the metals used in 
industry and the arts has lagged behind. 

In no other comparable line of production has con- 
sumption been at a practical standstill, and perhaps in 
no other line has there been so little effort to increase 
sales by stimulation of public interest, by advertising 
and through the higher arts of salesmanship. The diffi- 
culty has been that silver has been bought and not 
sold. Silver producers have been unorganized; there 
has been no concerted effort to show the public the ad- 
vantages of the use of silver. Substitutes for sterling 
tableware have taken the place of sterling. Silver 
tableware manufacturers have changed their patterns 
so frequently as to make out of date the family silver- 
plate to which additions would be constantly made if 
mentioned patterns were available. 

If the plans proposed by the committee of silver pro- 
ducers growing out of the Reno conference are carried 
out there is little doubt but that there will be a very 
large increase not only in the demand for sterling silver- 
plate, but in other lines where silver is used in the arts 
and industries. 
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THE SPRING OFFENSIVE 


HE United Mine Workers has fired its initial gun 
in its 1924 campaign against non-union coal fields, 
in its publie announcement in favor of complete 
unionization of the mines and particularly the West 
Virginia coal fields. During the past two years when 
eoal has been so much in the publie eye, volumes have 
been written about the downtrodden coal miner. For- 
ever has the publie been harangued with the thought 
that this industry is infested with low wages and poor 
living conditions. While this is not true of the coal 
mining industry as a whole, it is particularly untrue of 
the non-union fields and vitally so in the West Virginia 
district against which the present offensive is being 
made. 

A leading daily paper whose prestige is unquestioned 
recently published some statistics concerning the non- 
union coal mining fields. In part these statistics showed 
that at one small non-union bituminous coal property, 
where approximately 100 families are dependent upon 
the mine, 45 families own automobiles and that the pre- 
ponderance of these cars is of the twelve and fifteen 
hundred dollar grade. Obviously the miners are paid 
a sufficient amount to support these automobiles. A 
recent two weeks’ payroll at this same property showed 
the average weekly earnings per man as $50 net. This 
means that after deducting cost of clothing, groceries, 
miscellaneous purchases at the general store and cost of 
fuel, each worker on the average received $50 net. This 
presupposes gross wages of $65 to $70 per week and 
during the last two years the leading savings bank in 
this non-union district has shown steady increases in 
deposits each month. 

This is a healthy condition and should not be dis- 
turbed by any organization that has nothing better to 
offer and whose determination to dominate will only 
cause a repetition of those disgraceful occurrences 
exemplified in the Herrin massacre. If the coal miner 
is downtrodden, unquestionably it is in the unionized 
fields where the union is entirely responsible and where 
its efforts have not materialized in anything like the 
benefits accruing to free labor. 


THE RIGHT TO WORK 
ys HE United Mine Workers deny the right of indi- 


viduals to work in the mines of the country unless 

they are members of the union. The check-off 
system is one method of compelling mine workers to 
become and remain members of the union. Other 
methods of compulsion also are used for this purpose. 
Any individual employed in a district dominated by 
the union who refuses to yield to this compulsion courts 
disaster and death. Yet, this is free America. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has said that 
“life, liberty, property and the equal protection of 
the law, grouped together in the Constitution, are 
so related that the deprivation of any one of these 
separate and independent rights may lessen or ex- 
tinguish the value of the other three. In so far asa 
man is deprived of the right to labor his liberty is 
restricted, his capacity to earn wages and acquire 
property is lessened, and he is denied the protection 
which the law affords those who are permitted to 
work. Liberty means more than freedom from ser- 
vitude, and the constitutional guarantee is an as- 
surance that the citizen shall be protected in the 


right to use his powers of mind and body in any 
lawful calling.” 
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The United Mine Workers have defied this principle. 
They have shown no respect for constitutional rights. 
In Illinois, Colorado, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Alabama and else- 
where, individuals who have tried to exercise their right 
to work, without subjecting themselves to the union, 
have been viciously threatened, éruelly molested, and, in 
many instances, fiendishly murdered. 

This is a free country and a delightful country for 
those who are fortunate enough to have a trade or occu- 
pation that is not affeeted by union influence. If an 
individual wants to work without paying tribute to any 
organization, his government should accord him the full 
proteetion of the law. It is argued that unions have 
accomplished much that is good for the workers of the 
nation, and therefore all workers employed in indus- 
tries where unions are dominant, and union wage con- 
tracts are in force, should contribute to union support. 
The theory is that all workers have derived certain 
benefits from union influence. 

The same argument might be advanced with equal 
foree and logie in the ease of church support. Because 
the church has accomplished much that is good, people 
who are enjoying the benefits of its influence should be 
willing to support it. But just let the church begin 
a campaign of intimidation, violence and murder to 
compel people to support it, and see how quickly the 
Constitution would be invoked and its principles upheld 
by foree of arms, if necessary. 

If an individual wants to join church, he should not 
be prevented from so doing. If an individual wants to 
join the union, he should be permitted to do so. But 
he should not be permitted to molest another indi- 
vidual who does not want to join. He should not be 
permitted to destroy property because some employer 
hires non-union men or men of a particular religious 
faith. Intolerance on the part of unionism is as dis- 
gusting as intolerance on the part of any church. 


The right to work at any lawful occupation is as 
sacred as the right to worship deity. 


Unionism is all right if it abides by and is loyal to 
the Constitution and the government. It will harm no 
one and may exercise a good influence. The same is 
true of churches. If unionism will recognize this phase 
of its relationship and responsibility to the people of 
this country and to the government, labor troubles will 
disappear and publie support will guarantee justice. 
But unionism ean not continue to ignore constitutional 
principles by imposing its will upon the people by 
intimidation and foree. Its leaders can not continue to 
teach that destruction is a proper means to secure the 
attainment of its purposes without inviting destruction. 
Sooner or later the people will reach the limit of their 
endurance, and foree will be met with force. 


A NEW SLOGAN 


HE beneficial effect of tariff on the mining 

| industry has been so evident during the year the 

Fordney-MeCumber tariff bill has been in effeet 

that other industries which opposed some of the pro- 

posed tariffs on minerals have realized that their pros- 

perity is more tied up with the prosperity of the mining 
industry than they had ever considered possible. 

At the meeting of the Western Tariff Association. 
held in Denver early in October, ample warning was 
given that there was every probability of an attack on 
these tariff schedules in the coming session of Congress. 
This suggestion of a probable downward revision of 
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tariff met with cold response in this western district in 
which, in former years, it would have been received with 
loud acclaim. 

This change in sentiment is due to the fact that you 
cannot convince a producer of manganese, or of tung- 
sten, or of lead, or of zinc, or of any of those metals 
and minerals on which the industrial life of the West 
depends so largely, that a tariff, which has restored idle 
mines to operation and has kept the domestic market 
for the domestic producer and kept for the miners of 
the United States many millions of dollars annually 
which have heretofore gone to foreign countries, has 
not been of value to him. 

The western producer of raw materials has had one 
year of first-hand experience with tariff protection and 
he wants it permanently. The slogan is not going to 
be to ‘‘take tariff out of politics’ but to ‘‘take free 
trade out of politics’? and sink it to the bottommost 
limbo of mistaken and forgotten issues. 


TAX SLASH PROPOSED 


ECRETARY MELLON has outlined to Congress 
S: a letter to Acting Chairman Green of the Ways 

and Means Committee of the House how it is pos- 
sible to lighten the burden of taxation next year by 
more than $300,000,000. Incidentally, he mentioned 
some measures that might make tax reduction impos- 
sible and increases necessary, and intimated that it 
might be for the best interests of the country to avoid 
those measures. 

The opposition to his plan, if any develops, is likely 
to come from representatives of classes that*pay nothing 
under present laws into the Federal Treasury, and from 
those who are seeking to obtain an entrance into the 
Treasury vaults. The plan seems to be one that would 
help all who are taxed under the present revenue law, 
from the smallest taxpayer to the largest, and the issue 
thus raised between those who are advocating liberal 
expenditures for one purpose or another and those who 
favor rigid economies until business and industry are 
completely stabilized, will furnish an unlimited supply 
of forensic material for the swollen columns of the 
Congressional Record of the Sixty-eighth Congress. 

The Mellon plan for the revision of the administra- 
tive provisions of the revenue law embodies many excel- 
lent suggestions, the most important of which is, per- 
haps, the proposal for a Board of Tax Appeals to be 
independent of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The 
American Mining Congress favored a similar amend- 
ment in a resolution passed by its twenty-third annual 
convention held at Denver, Colo., in November, 1920, 
which was endorsed by many business organizations and 
renewed by a resolution of the twenty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the American Mining Congress held at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in September, 1923. This plan should 
insure prompt review of tax cases by competent disin- 
terested authority. 

In view of the fact that the adoption of the Mellon 
program of tax revision will help all of the seven million 
income-tax payers, and that the rejection of the pro- 
gram may involve reaching into their pockets for addi- 
tional revenues, it is hardly likely that Congress in its 
wisdom will agree to the latter course, and thus invite 
the political disaster which seven million taxpayers and 
their dependents could bring upon some of its members. 
Adoption of the Mellon program offers the wisest and 
safest course. 
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THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


E call particular attention to the article on 
W immigration which appears elsewhere in this 
issue. This article embodies the consensus of 
opinion as expressed by leaders of the mining industry, 
condensed and harmonized in such way as to show the 
best thought of the mining industry upon this question. 

A very general agreement is expressed with reference 
to the careful selection of immigrants before embarka- 
tion, but a serious question is developed by the fact that 
many foreign nations will not permit such an examina- 
tion, contending at least that it is a function of their 
own government to say who shall depart therefrom. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Henning in his Mil- 
waukee address made a better explanation of this re- 
fusal to permit examination on the part of some coun- 
tries who are anxious to export their undesirables and 
to keep the law-abiding and thrifty at home. 

It is equally the province of this country to say who 
shall be admitted and we shall be thoroughly justified 
in laying down the rule that no person shall be ad- 
mitted into this country from countries in which per- 
mission is not granted to ascertain before departure the 
qualifications of the proposed immigrant. 

Mintna Coneress JourNAL has no sympathy for 
those who advocate unrestricted immigration as a means 
of curtailing the power of the Labor Union. It believes 
that our Government possesses ample powers to prevent 
any activity by a labor union which is inimical to the 
public interest and except as organized labor does trans- 
gress the public right there should be no interference 
with the great publie service which can and should be 
accomplished through cooperative labor movement. 

The great majority of opinions expressed by our 
members emphatically urge that the interest of the 
nation shall be paramount to the interest of industry. 


MAKING IT COMPLETE 


HE three elements which unite to make up the 
consumer’s price of coal are: The labor cost of 
eoal production; the transportation cost; and the. 
capital charges incident to mine management and coal 
distribution. 

The railways are being consolidated into a few big 
groups. Their rates are being prescribed by govern- 
ment. That industry, therefore, is controlled. 

Mine labor now has a monopoly in thirty out of 
thirty-five coal districts, according to the Coal Com- 
mission. The latter recommends that the difficulties in 
the way of the union’s extension into the other fields 
should be removed. Thus the labor cost is controlled— 
or soon will be. 

Now the Coal Commission recommends district con- 
solidation and other details of control of capital’s in- 
terest in the coal business. 

Of course, control, in an economic sense, means the 
employment of the powers and practices of monopoly. 
Thus if we translate ‘‘econtrol’’ into ‘‘monopoly,’’ we 
find that the people are paying—in their coal bill—a 
monopoly transportation charge, a monopoly wage to 
miners, and are about to pay a monopoly charge imposed 
by capital. 

Of course, if that is what the people demand—and if 
they are willing to pay the bill—the coal men who are 
allowed in future to run the coal business will not ob- 
ject. But it does sound like queer doctrine when it 
comes from a government that keeps on its statute books, 
as the essence of its philosophy, the Sherman Act which 
forbids monopoly and punishes restraint of trade. 
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THE PUBLIC RIGHT IN COAL 


MEMBER of the U. S. Coal Commission in a 
Are address before the Academy of Political 

Science in New York discussed the coal situation 
in a foreeful and comprehensive way if we accept as 
well founded the premise which he presents. 


“The real issue,” said the speaker, “concerns the sover- 
eignty of the people in their relation to those who own coal 
mines or work in coal mines. Is the people’s right to an 
uninterrupted supply of coal the dominant right? The 
people’s right to a supply of coal at reasonable prices should 
be equally enforceable against a combination of operators 


raising prices or a combination of miners shutting down the 
mines.” 


The so-called right of the public to purchase coal has 
been accepted so long without question that it is re- 
garded as an accepted fact. Upon what principle is 
this so-called right based? Apparently upon the theory 
that coal is a necessity and therefore someone else is 
called upon to supply that necessity. The fact is that 
coal is not a necessity except in the light that every- 
thing we need or use is a necessity. Wheat is a neces- 
sity, but it would take a long stretch of the imagination 
to suppose that Mr. A. who owns a wheat farm can be 
required by law to raise wheat thereon, or having raised 
wheat that there is any law to force him to sell it. To 
be sure the only purpose in owning the wheat farm is 
for the purpose of raising wheat and the only reason 
for raising wheat is that it may be sold and a profit 
upon its culture derived. 

The only purpose in owning a coal mine is that coal 
may be mined therefrom, and the only purpose in min- 
ing that coal is that coal may be sold to someone at a 
profit. Mr. B., who owns that coal mine, is under no 
possible obligation to mine the coal, and, having mined 
that coal, he is under no possible obligation to dispose 
of it except upon terms that are satisfactory to himself. 


These conditions must prevail under any well-regu- 
lated government which undertakes to protect the rights 
of property, and without protection to the rights of 
property there can be no government. 

It seems high time that the public mind shall drift 
back to fundamental principles. The existence of gov- 
ernment depends upon its power to tax the property 
of individuals, in order that such government may be 
provided with the funds necessary to its existence. 
The power to tax exists only in government and its 
exercise is based upon ownership in property, a right 
which it must protect in order to protect itself. The 
right of an owner to the proper use of his property is 
supreme subject to the power of government to tax. 
Having satisfied the demands of government, the rights 
of the owner are sacred. He may raise wheat or he may 
allow his lands to remain fallow. Having raised wheat 
he may store it for future use or he may dispose of it 
by mutual agreement with another who pays him the 
price which he is willing to accept. He cannot be 
required to dispose of his property except upon terms 
to which he consents. If the price is right, or, in other 

- words, if the property is worth more to the purchaser 
than to the owner, he consents to a transfer of the 
property and there is no other theory upon which he 
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may be required to dispose of it. In other words, price 
is the only incentive by which an owner may be induced 
to part with his property. A government, as such, may 
take it away from him through taxing power, but no 
other person has a right to divest him of his ownership. 


Unele Eben, on the Eastern shore, may need a horse 
to plant his tobacco crop. Mr. Sinclair Whitney in his 
nearby stable may own a horse which is being pampered 
until the next racing season. A horse is an absolute 
necessity to Uncle Eben if he is to raise a crop and pro- 
vide a living for his family next winter. Does that 
necessity justify Uncle Eben in insisting upon his right 
to purchase at a fair farm horse price the racing horse 
from the Sinclair Whitney stable because of his personal 
necessity? An affirmative answer would be ridiculous. 

The fact is that there is no right to purchase any- 
thing, except upon terms which are mutually acceptable. 
There is no right to purchase labor; no worker can be 
foreed against his will to work. The workman can 
neither be forced to work nor ean he properly force any- 
one to employ him. 


The reasoning of those who insist that the public has 
a right to purchase coal if followed to its legitimate con- 
clusion would require a purchaser to buy it. If I can 
be properly foreed to sell my coal, then some other man 
must be foreed to buy it. The fundamental principles 
of liberty require first, that no worker shall be forced 
to work against his will; neither to mine coal or to 
raise wheat. No owner of wheat or coal can be forced 
to sell it and no purchaser can be forced to buy it. All 
of these transactions and transfers must be made by 
the mutual agreement of the parties. 


The duty of the government ends when it has pro- 
tected each individual in the use of his property, the 
tax upon which supports the government, and the indi- 
vidual in his right to work or not to work as he sees fit. 
The right of the individual must not be coerced by any 
combination of capital or labor, and such coercion is, 
and should be, punished as criminal conspiracy. The 
privilege to buy coal, or wheat and all other neces- 
sities of life, not the right, but the privilege, is the 
blessing which is vouchsafed to us by a civilized gov- 
ernment. Theoretically and fundamentally the right 
does not exist to take from any man against his will 
properly aequired property, and the government must 


proteet that property right as a means to its own per- 
petuation. 


““BLUE-SKY” AGAIN 


ILE Denison ‘‘ Blue-Sky’’ measure will be the sub- 
ject of further debate during the 68th Congress. 
However, there appears to be no disposition on 


the part of the proponents of the measure to remedy its 
glaring defects, which would injure legitimate business, 
and therefore the likelihood of its early passage is 
small. 


It is deemed to be poor policy to shave necessary 
governmental expenses in one direction and add un- 
necessary expenses in another by the creation of new 
tax-spending agencies. 


| 


RAILWAY EXECUTIVES PLAN FOR FUTURE COOPERATION 


Enormous Volume of Traffic Fails To Yield Adequate Return—High Wage Levels 
and Strike Recovery Costs Responsible—Future Improvements Planned 


HE American Railway Associa- 

tion and the Association of Rail- 

way Executives held meetings in 

New York on November 8 for the pur- 

pose of reviewing the progress made by 

the railroads this year in meeting the 

transportation requirements of the coun- 

try and of considering plans for render- 

ing adequate transportation service dur- 
ing the coming year. 

The steady improvement which has 
been accomplished since 1920 in spite of 
abnormal difficulties was shown in statis- 
tics which were made public following 
the meetings. 

The executives of ninety-four differ- 
ent railroads whose total mileage equals 
219,077, or ninety-five per cent of the 
total Class 1 railroad mileage, were 
present. They were optimistic over the 
results which had been accomplished, 
and the view prevailed that if they are to 
continue in their efforts to bring about 
still further improvements in service and 
facilities, they must be permitted to re- 
tain conditions which have enabled them 
to cooperate. This means that the 
transportation act must be let alone 
and private management must have a 
further opportunity to fully demon- 
strate its ability to afford adequate ser- 
vice at lower rates. 


Volume of Traffic Enormous 


It was shown that the freight move- 
ment this year has exceeded all previous 
records. Tendencies toward higher costs 
have been overcome by wide-spread eco- 
nomies; and in spite of the fact that 
railway wages are now higher than 
under government operation, the car- 
riers have survived on a rate level that 
has allowed the greatest volume of 
freight traffic in history to move. It 
was freely predicted that a respite from 
railway legislation would bring about 
an epoch-making period of railroad 
efficiency. 

According to a report made by the 
directors of the American Railway As- 
sociation, at least eight new records in 
transportation service have been made 
this year. (1) The carriers put in serv- 
ice from January 1 to October 1, 134,636 
new freight cars and 2,963 new locomo- 
tives—a larger number than in any 
similar period during the last ten years. 
(2) A larger number of locomotives and 
cars have been repaired and put in serv- 
iceable condition than ever before in any 
equal period. (3) The number of cars 
loaded with revenue freight was 40,- 
545,920—a new high record. (4) The 
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average number of miles moved by each 
freight car daily during the period was 
higher by several miles than any pre- 
vious equal period. (5) A record-break- 
ing business was handled without seri- 
ous car shortage or embargoes for the 
first time in years. (6) The amount of 
freight service rendered with each car 
was 511 tons carried one mile daily dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1923. (7) 
The number of tons of coal dumped at 
Lake Erie ports was 23,268,635 tons 
from January 1 to October 1, and this 
service was completed earlier than in 
any previous year. (8) A _ greater 
amount of railroad coal has been placed 
in stock-pile storage than was ever here- 
tofore stored by the railroads. The 
amount of coal in stock piles on Octo- 
ber 1 was 15,605,415 tons. 


Return Not Adequate 


Notwithstanding this new high record 
of performance, the carriers have not 
been able to earn the fair return fixed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, aecording to the report. Compila- 
tions made by the railway association’s 
statisticians show the annual rate of re- 
turn for the carriers for the first nine 
months this year based on their prop- 
erty investment to have been 4.62 per- 
cent. 

Earnings by sub-districts for the first 
nine months of this year with the per- 
centage of return based on the property 
investment account in each district are 
as follows: New England district, $13,- 
492,208, or 1.95 percent; Great Lakes 
district, $152,328,203, or 5.80 percent; 
Ohio-Indiana-Alleghany district, $173,- 
986,027, or 5.35 percent; Pocahontas dis- 
trict, $37,546,584, or 6.02 percent; 
Southern district, $96,049,772, or 5.25 
percent; Northwestern district, $68,887,- 
075, or 3.05 percent; Central Western 
district, $125,903,975, or 4.40 percent; 
Southwestern district, $50,754,760, or 
3.57 percent. 

The net operating income of all Class 
1 railroads for the nine-months’ period 
represented an annual rate of return of 
5.27 on their tentative valuation as fixed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 


Equipment Vastly Improved 


Reports showed that fewer locomo- 
tives were in need of repair on Novem- 
ber 1 than there have been in years. 
The roads on November 1 had 54,080 
serviceable locomotives. The number of 


serviceable locomotives in storage and 
ready to meet increased traffic demands 
numbered 2,517. The number in need of 
repair totaled 10,112, or 15.8 percent of 
the number owned. During the last half 
of October, 21,989 locomotives were Te- 
paired and turned out of the shops. 

Despite record loading of revenue 
freight compared with previous years, 
the railroads on November 1 had ap- 
proximately 24,000 surplus freight cars 
in good repair and immediately avail- 
able for service when traffic conditions 
necessitated their use. Of this number 
more than 5,000 were coal cars. 

More new freight cars and locomo- 
tives have been placed in service since 
January 1 this year than in any similar 
period during the last ten years. Up to 
November 1, a total of 155,872 new 
freight cars and 3,371 locomotives were 
installed in service. On that date the 
roads had 48,571 new cars and 942 loco- 
motives in order. 


Future Program Outlined 


In order to further improve transpor- 
tation conditions and to make the best 
practicable provision to meet the trans- 
portation requirements as they develop,. 
the following principles were adopted 
by the railroad executives as a con- 
tinuing policy and working program: 

1. That there be a continuation of the 
intensive efforts of the railroads to re- 
duce the percentage of locomotives and 
cars awaiting repair. 

2. That there be increased super- 
vision on the part of the railroads and’ 
greater cooperation with shippers to 
bring about better utilization of car ca- 
pacity. 

3. That there be continued the inten- 
sive effort to increase the average daily 
movement per freight car in an en- 
deavor to make new records of achieve- 
ment in the prompt movement of traffic. 

4. Continued study and consideration 
of the possibility of greater joint use of 
facilities. 

5. That there be a continuation of the 
complete cooperation of the railroads in 
carrying out the directions of the Car 
Service Division of the American Rail- 
way Association. 

6. That active support be given by the 
railroads to all phases of the work of 
the Regional Shippers’ Advisory Boards. 


The United States Treasury 


SECRETARY MELLON URGES REDUCTION IN TAXES 


Recommends Lower Normal Rates on Personal Incomes and Reduction of Sur- 
taxes to 25 Per Cent—Adopts Mining Congress Proposal for Board of Tax 


EDERAL tax reductions totaling 
F zee are proposed by Sec- 

retary of the Treasury Andrew W. 
Mellon in a comprehensive program sub- 
mitted to Representative William R. 
Green, acting chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The reductions proposed 
are contingent upon the deferment of 
soldiers’ bonus legislation, the passage 
of which would prevent all consideration 
of tax reductions and require that ways 
be sought for increasing revenues. 


SMALL TAXPAYERS TO BENEFIT 

The program as outlined by Mr. Mel- 
lon would give substantial relief to small 
taxpayers by reducing the normal tax 
rates of 4 and 8 percent on personal 
incomes to 8 and 6 percent, respectively. 
It would provide for a 25 percent reduc- 
tion in taxes on earned income as op- 
posed to income from investments, trades 
or businesses, and would abolish all sur- 
tax charges against incomes of less than 
$10,000. It would also repeal the so- 
called nuisance taxes and taxes on ad- 
missions, and would eliminate the tele- 
phone and telegraph tax. 

Mr. Mellon reiterates his recommenda- 
tion for the reduction of surtaxes to a 


Appeals 


maximum of 25 percent on the ground 
that such reduction not only would per- 
mit capital to turn from tax-exempt 
securities to productive enterprises for 
investments, but would help the farmer 
in the matter of local taxes by discour- 
aging the issuance of additional tax- 
exempt securities by states and munici- 
palities. 
ADMINISTRATIVE REMEDIES 

Another important recommendation is 
that which suggests that there should 
be amendments to strengthen the act and 
eliminate methods heretofore used by 
taxpayers to avoid imposition of the tax. 
It is stated that the exact amount of 
additional revenue to the government 
which will be brought in by these amend- 
ments can not be estimated, but cer- 
tainly the amendments will reach much 
income that heretofore has escaped taxa- 
tion. 

Treasury statistics show that the 
natural resources industries have always 
paid their full share of federal taxes as 
measured by their net incomes, so that 
it is not expected that this recommen- 
dation will affect provisions relating to 
these industries. 

In accordance with the plan for a Tax 


Settlement Board or Tax Court of Ap- 
peals, recommended in resolutions of the 
American Mining Congress conventions 
at Denver in 1920 and in Milwaukee in 
1923, the Treasury Secretary suggests 
the establishment of a Board of Tax 
Appeals in the Treasury, but indepen- 
dent of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
to hear and determine cases involving 
the assessment of internal revenue taxes. 
The full text of Mr. Mellon’s tax pro- 
gram is as follows: 


SurPLus SHOWN 

“The fiscal years 1922 and 1923 have 
each closed with a surplus of about 
$310,000,000 over and above all expendi- 
tures chargeable against ordinary re- 
ceipts, including the sinking fund and 
other. similar retirements of the debt. 
This has been possible only through the 
utmost cooperation between the Execu- 
tive and Congress, as well as among the 
executive departments and _ establish- 
ments, all of whom have united in a 
sincere effort to reduce the expenditures 
of the government. At the same time 
there has been a substantial amount of 
realization upon securities and other 
assets remaining over from the war, and 
the Treasury has succeeded in collecting 
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customs and internal revenue taxes in 
amounts somewhat exceeding original 
expectations. The result is that the gov- 
ernment of the United States is firmly 
established on the basis of having bal- 
anced its budget each year since the 
cessation of hostilities, with a reasonable 
surplus each year after providing for 
fixed debt charges like the sinking fund, 
and stands squarely committed to the 
policy of including these fixed charges 
on account of the public debt in its ordi- 
nary budget each year, thus assuring an 
orderly reduction of the war debt out 
of current revenues. 

“What has been done during the two 
years since the establishment of the 
budget system shows clearly what united 
effort can accomplish, and gives every 
reason for hope that the task to which 
the administration has set itself for this 
fiscal year can be successfully performed, 
namely, the reduction of the ordinary ex- 
penditures of the government to a total 
of not more than $3,500,000,000, of which 
about $500,000,000 will be fixed charges 
on account of the sinking fund and other 
retirements of the debt. To do this 
means reductions of about $170,000,000 
in the estimates of expenditures sub- 
mitted by the spending departments and 
establishments and the exercise of con- 
tinued pressure all along the line for the 
utmost economy and efficiency in the op- 
erations of the government. 


ESTIMATED REVENUES 

“Having these things in mind, the 
Treasury has been canvassing the esti- 
mates for the present fiscal year and for 
the succeeding fiscal years with a view 
to determining on the one hand what 
further reductions in expenditure it 
would be safe to count on in developing 
a tax-revision program, and on the other 
hand what receipts might reasonably be 
expected on the basis of existing law, 
assuming that no changes were to be 
made in internal taxes. In doing this it 
has had to keep in mind that under 
present conditions receipts from customs 
are abnormally high and that surplus 
war supplies have now been for the most 
part liquidated, leaving relatively little 
to expect on this account in the years to 
come. It has also had to keep in mind 
that many of the internal revenue taxes, 
as, for example, the higher brackets of 
the surtax, are so rapidly becoming un- 
productive that it is unsafe to assume 
that even with no changes in the law the 
revenues from internal taxes would be 
maintained. After taking into account 
all these considerations, and making the 
most conservative estimates about the 
yield of existing taxes and the possibili- 
ties of further reductions in expendi- 
ture, it appears that for this year, and 
for the next four or five years, there 
should be a surplus of something over 
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$300,000,000 a year over and above all 
expenditures chargeable to the ordinary 
budget, including the fixed debt charges 
payable out of current revenues. This 
gives a reasonable margin not merely for 
tax revision but also for tax reduction. 
“On this basis the Treasury has the 
following recommendations to make: 


LIGHTER PERSONAL TAXES 


“1. Make a 25 percent reduction in the 
taz on earned income.—The fairness of 
taxing more lightly income from wages, 
salaries and professional services than 
the income from a business or from in- 
vestment is beyond question. In the first 
case, the income is uncertain and lim- 
ited in duration; sickness or death 
destroys it and old age diminishes it. In 
the other, the source of the income con- 
tinues; it may be disposed of during a 
man’s life and it descends to his heirs. 
It is estimated that this amendment will 
mean a loss in revenue of about $97,500,- 
000 a year, the greater part of which 
falls in the lower income brackets. 

“2. Where the present normal tax is 4 
percent reduce it to 3 percent, and where 
the present normal tax is 8 percent re- 
duce it to 6 percent—This affects all 
personal incomes and the loss of revenue 
comes largely from the lower brackets. 
It is estimated that this will mean a loss 
in reVenue of $91,600,000 a year. 

“3. Reduce the surtax rates by com- 
mencing their application at $10,000 in- 
stead of $6,000, and scaling them pro- 
gressively upwards to 25 percent at 
$100,000.—This will readjust the surtax 
rates all along the line, and the Treasury 
recommends the readjustment not in 
order to reduce the revenues but as a 
means of saving the productivity of the 
surtaxes. In the long run it will mean 
higher rather than lower revenues from 
the surtaxes. At the outset it may in- 
volve a temporary loss in revenue, but 
the government actuary estimates that 
even during the first year, if the revision 
is made early enough, the net loss in 
revenue from all the changes in the sur- 
taxes would be only about $100,000,000, 
and that in all probability the revenue 
from the reduced rates will soon equal 
or exceed what would accrue at the pres- 
ent rates, because of the encouragement 
which the changes will give to produc- 
tive business. 


HIGHER SURTAXES UNPRODUCTIVE 


“The readjustment of the surtaxes, 
moreover, is not in any sense a partisan 
measure. It has been recommended, on 
substantially this basis, by every Secre- 
tary of the Treasury since the end of the 
war, irrespective of party. The present 
system is a failure. It was an emergency 
measure, adopted under the pressure of 
war necessity and not to be counted upon 
as a permanent part of our revenue 
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structure. For a short period the sur- 
taxes yielded much revenue, but their 
productivity has been constantly shrink- 
ing and the Treasury’s experience shows 
that the higher rates now in effect are 
progressively becoming less productive of 
revenue. The high rates put pressure on 
taxpayers to reduce their taxable income, 
tend to destroy individual initiative and 
enterprise, and seriously impede the de- 
velopment of productive business. Tax- 
payers subject to the higher rates can 
not afford, for example, to invest in 
American railroads or industries or em- 
bark upon new enterprises in the face 
of taxes that will take 50 percent or 
more of any return that may be realized. 
These taxpayers are withdrawing their 
capital from productive business and in- 
vesting it instead in tax-exempt securi- 
ties and adopting other lawful methods 
of avoiding the realization of taxable 
income. The result is to stop business 
transactions that would normally go 
through, and to discourage men of 
wealth from taking the risks which are 
incidental to the development of new 
business. Ways will always be found to 
avoid taxes so destructive in their na- 
ture, and the only way to save the situa- 
tion is to put the taxes on a reasonable 
basis that will permit business to go on 
and industry to develop. This, I believe, 
the readjustment herein recommended 
will accomplish, and it will not only pro- 
duce larger revenues but at the same 
time establish industry and trade on a 
healthier basis throughout the country. 
The alternative is a gradual breakdown 
in the system, and a perversion of indus- 
try that stifles our progress as a nation. 


TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES 

“The growth of tax-exempt securities, 
which has resulted directly from the high 
rates of surtax, is at the same time en- 
couraging extravagance and reckless ex- 
penditure on the part of local authori- 
ties. These state and local securities will 
ultimately have to be paid, principal and 
interest, out of taxes, thus contributing 
directly to the heavy local taxation which 
bears so hard on the farmers and small 
property owners. There is no immediate 
remedy for this within the power of Con- 
gress except the readjustment of the sur- 
taxes on a basis that will permit capital 
to seek productive employment and keep 
it from exhausting itself in tax-exempt 
securities. The productive use of capital 
in our railroads and industries will also 
tend to bring lower costs for transporta- 
tion and manufactured products, thus 
helping to relieve the farmer from the 
maladjustment from which he now suf- 
fers. 


CAPITAL Loss DEDUCTION 
“4, Limit the deduction of capital 
losses to 12% percent of the loss.—The 
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present revenue law limits the tax on 
capital gains to 12% percent but puts no 
limit on the capital losses. It is believed 
it would be sounder taxation policy gen- 
erally not to recognize either capital gain 
or capital loss for purposes of income 
tax. This is the policy adopted in practi- 
cally all other countries having income 
tax laws, but it has not been the policy 
in the United States. In all probability, 
more revenue has been lost to the gov- 
ernment by permitting the deduction of 
capital losses than has been realized by 
including capital gains as income. So 
long, however, as our law recognizes 
capital gains and capital losses for in- 
come tax purposes, gain and loss should 
be placed upon the same basis, and the 
provision of the 1921 act taxing capital 
gains at 12% percent should be extended 
to capital losses, so that the amount by 
which the tax may be reduced by the 
capital loss will not exceed 12% per- 
cent of the loss. It is estimated that this 
will increase the revenues by about 
$25,000,000. 

“5. Limit the deductions from gross 
income for interest paid during the year 
and for losses not of a business char- 
acter to the amount the sum of these 
items exceeds tax-exempt income of the 
taxpayer.—The 1921 act provides that 
interest on indebtedness to acquire or 
carry tax-exempt securities is not de- 
ductible. This provision is ineffective 
because a taxpayer may purchase tax- 
exempt securities for cash and borrow 
money for other purposes. It is felt 
also that so long as a taxpayer has in- 
come which is not reached for taxation, 
he should not be permitted to deduct his 
non-business losses from the income 
which is taxable, but should be restricted 
in the first instance to a deduction of 
these losses from his non-taxable income. 
The estimated increase of revenue from 
this source is $35,000,000. 

“6. Tax community property income 
to the spouse having control of the in- 
come.—In some states the income of the 
husband is a joint income of the husband 
and wife, and each, therefore, is per- 
mitted to file a return for one-half of the 
income. This gives an unfair advantage 
to the citizens of those states over the 
citizens of the other states of this coun- 
try, and this amendment seeks to restore 
the equality. It is estimated that it will 
increase revenues by $8,000,000. 


REPEAL OF NUISANCE TAXES 

“7, Repeal the tax on telegrams, tele- 
phones and leased wires.—This is the 
last of the transportation taxes estab- 
lished during the war, is a source of in- 
convenience to every person using the 
telephone or telegraph, and should now 
be eliminated from the tax system. This 
would mean a loss in revenue of about 
$30,000,000 a year. 


“8. Repeal the tax on admissions.— 
The greater part of this revenue is de- 
rived from the admissions charged by 
neighborhood moving picture theaters. 
The tax is, therefore, paid by the great 
bulk of the people whose main source 
of recreation is attending the movies in 
the neighborhood of their homes. This 
would mean a loss in revenue of about 
$70,000,000. 

“9, Miscellaneous nuisance taxes.— 


“When a feller finds a friend.” 
—Washington Star. 


Your committee may wish to consider 
the elimination of various small miscel- 
laneous taxes which have an inconsider- 
able bearing on the general revenue of 
the government, but which are a source 
of inconvenience to taxpayers and diffi- 
cult to collect; and possibly there are 
some articles of jewelry which according 
to our standard of living can not prop- 
erly be denominated luxuries, such as, 
for instance, ordinary table silver or 
watches, which you may wish to exempt 
from the general tax on jewelry. There 
is not enough margin of revenue avail- 
able to permit the repeal of the special 
taxes which are proving productive, but 
the law could be revised to good ad- 
vantage and some of the nuisance taxes 
repealed without material loss of reve- 
nue. 

“10. in addition to the specific recom- 
mendations which directly affect govern- 
ment revenues, there should be amend- 
ments to strengthen the act and elimi- 
nate methods heretofore used by tax- 
payers to avoid imposition of the tax. 
The exact amount of additional revenue 
to the government which will be brought 
in by these amendments can not be esti- 
mated. 

BoarD OF TAX APPEALS 

“11. Establish a Board of Tax Ap- 
peals in the Treasury but independent 
of the Bureau of Interna! Revenue, to 
hear and determine cases involving the 
assessment of internal revenue taxes.— 
This will give an independent adminis- 
trative tribunal equipped to hear both 
sides of the controversy, which will sit 
on appeal from the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and whose decision will be con- 
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clusive on both the Bureau and the tax- 
payer on the question of assessment. 
The taxpayer, in the event that decision 
is against him, will have to pay the tax 
according to the assessment and have re- 
course to the courts, while the govern- 
ment, in case decision should be against 
it, will likewise have to have recourse 
to the courts, in order to enforce col- 
lection of the tax. 

“12. Changes should be made in the 
present law to simplify administration, 
make the law more easily understood, 
and permit a prompt determination of 
liability in a manner more satisfactory 
to the taxpayer. 

“The benefits of the reduction will be 
distributed among all classes of taxpay- 
ers, and the revision generally will help 
to free business and industry of vexa- 
tious interference and encourage in all 
lines a more healthy development of pro- 
ductive enterprise. 


SoLpiers’ Bonus UNWISE 

“The present burden of taxation is 
heavy. The revenues of the government 
are sufficient to justify substantial re- 
ductions and the people of the country 
should receive the benefits. No program, 
however, is feasible if the government 
is to be committed to new and extraor- 
dinary expenditures. The recommenda- 
tions for tax reduction set forth in this 
letter are only possible if the govern- 
ment keeps within the program of ex- 
penditure which the Bureau of the 
Budget has laid down at the direction of 
the President. New or enlarged expen- 
ditures would quickly eat up the margin 
of revenue which now appears to be 
available for reducing the burden of tax- 
ation, and to embark on any soldiers’ 
bonus such as was considered in the 
last Congress or any other program call- 
ing for similarly large expenditure 
would make it necessary to drop all con- 
sideration of tax reduction and consider 
instead ways and means for providing 
additional revenue. A soldiers’ bonus 
would postpone tax reduction not for one 
but for many years to come. It would 
mean an increase rather than a decrease 
in taxes, for in the long run it could be 
paid only out of moneys collected by the 
government from the people in the form 
of taxes. Throughout its consideration 
of the problem the Treasury has pro- 
ceeded on the theory that the country 
would prefer a substantial reduction of 
taxation to the increased taxes that 
would necessarily follow from a soldiers’ 
bonus, and I have faith to believe that 
it is justified in that understanding. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing better calculated 
to promote the well-being and happiness 
of the whole country than a measure 
that will lift, in some degree, the burden 
of taxation that now weighs so heavily 
on all.” 
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MANGANESE “ENIGMA” SOLVED 


HIS is my story and I'll stick to 

it.” There is nothing in the world 

so dangerous as a fixed state of 
mind. 

When the effort for tariff on miner- 
als, including manganese, was being 
waged during the last Congress the 
pages of that splendidly informative 
publication, The American Metal Mar- 


“ket and Daily Iron and Steel Report, 


frequently made denial of the existence 
of reserves of these minerals, especially 
manganese, in the United States. The 
showing of reserves made by producers 
of manganese had no effect on the 
opinion of this publication that the 
United States possessed no appreciable 
portion of this valuable mineral. 

Since the tariff was so widely pro- 
vided these same American producers 
who testified before the committees of 
Congress have been producing from 
these reserves in increasing quantities, 
but the opinion of this publication is 
unchanged, and in the issue of Novem- 
ber 9, 1923, the following article is pub- 
lished as a serious statement: 


“THE MANGANESE ENIGMA 


Not Enough Manganese Ore Im- 
ported to Produce the Ferro- 
manganese Being Made 


The manganese situation in the 
United States continues as the out- 
standing metallurgical enigma of 
developments thus far this year. 
The mystery, so-called, concerns an 
explanation of the very large out- 
put of ferromanganese and the cor- 
respondingly very small receipts 
thus far this year of manganese ore. 

According to the latest statistics 
the September imports of this ore 
were 35,175 gross tons. This com- 
pares with 36,138 tons in June, 
which was the largest this year, the 


there has been produced in Ameri- 
can blast furnaces in that period 
over 193,300 tons of ferromanga- 
nese calling for at least 483,000 
tons of ore. 

In other words, only about one- 
third of the amount of ore had been 
imported to October 1 sufficient to 
produce the amount of ferroman- 
ganese already made up to that 
time. 

One explanation offered for this 
unusual problem is that stocks of 
ore still existing in the country are 
being drawn upon heavily to make 
up the difference. 

This seems to be the only reason- 
able solution and yet, after the his- 
tory of the last two years is ex- 
amined, it will be found that in 1921 
and 1922 the amount of ore received 
was about equal to the amount of 
ferromanganese produced and that, 
therefore, it would be necessary to 
go back several years to explain 
the existence of over 300,000 tons 
of manganese ore held in reserve 
and now being used. 


The explanation of this unusual 
situation is also not a scarcity of 
ore, because the receipts of manga- 
nese .ore into Great Britain in the 
same period this year or to Octo- 
ber 1 have been in direct and 
strong contrast to the importations 
into this country, or in other words, 
British receipts this year have been 
over twice what they were last year, 
whereas American receipts this year 
have been only half of what they 
were last year. In actual figures 
the British receipts of October 1 
this year have been 377,925 tons as 
compared with 187,355 tons to Oc- 
tober 1, 1922.” 


receipts for the remaining seven 
months having been’ exceedingly 
small. The September imports 
bring the total to October 1 to only 
162,413 tons, which is less than half 
the amount brought in, in the same 
nine months last year. The receipts 
this year, therefore, are at the low- 
est rate than in any year in at 
least the past 10 years. Despite 
this fact, production of ferroman- 
manese from manganese ore is ex- 
ceedingly large. 

The enigma referred to, therefore, 
resolves itself in the following 
problem. 

Theoretically, only about 65,000 
tons of ferromanganese could be 
made from all the ore imported into 
the country up to October 1, but 


The explanation of this situation is 
the set of facts not touched upon in this 
article. It is the same explanation 
which was given to the committees of 
Congress by those same producers when 
they stated they could supply a large 
proportion of the domestic market for 
manganese. They are supplying it and 
the answer of the so-called “enigma” 
lies in the production which is coming 
out of the manganese fields of Virginia, 
Arkansas, Montana, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico and many other states. 

There is a well-known and _ time- 
tested story which will bear repetition 
once more because it is so thoroughly 
apropos. A farmer on observing a 
giraffe for the first time said after a 
long contemplation: “Pshaw, there ain’t 
no such animal.” 
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COAL DISCUSSION 

Director George Otis Smith of the Geo- 
legical Survey, former member of the 
Coal Commission, discussed the recom- 
mendations of that body before a meet- 
ing of the Academy of Political Science 
in New York. He stressed the point that 
coal mining is clothed with a public in- 
terest. He stated that in the anthracite 
industry, restraint of trade is unnec- 
essary because overdemand maintains 
price levels, and that in bituminous no 
combination or monopoly of producers 
has ever controlled supply or prices. Im- 
mediate cause of exorbitant prices has 
been demanded from buyers at times 
when supply is inadequate. He recom- 
mended that consumers purchase coal on 
annual contract and store it. “The union 
is needed to protect the miner and the 
non-union fields are equally needed to 
protect the public,” said Dr. Smith. “The 
real issue concerns the sovereignty of the 
people in their relation to those who own 
coal mines or work in coal mines. Is the 
people’s right to an uninterrupted sup- 
ply of coal the dominant right? The 
people’s right to a supply of coal at 
reasonable prices should be equally en- 
forceable against a combination of oper- 
ators raising prices or a combination of 
miners shutting down the mines. We 
outlawed combinations of capital at- 
tempting restraint of trade or control of 
price. A country-wide combination of 
labor to create public distress would 
seem even less justified. When its half 
million members—a sixth of whom do not. 
care to be American citizens—direct 
their efforts against the whole people, 
the union takes on the ugly aspect of 
civil revolt. Tying up commerce and 
shutting down industries is not a just 
or legal method of obtaining higher 
wages for one class of workers in half a 
dozen states, because the economic rights 
of all American workmen are greater 
than the rights of a small fraction. The 
miners’ method of trouncing their em- 
ployes is in fact giving a clubbing to the 
public. This dangerous weapon, whether — 
a strike or economic force, does violence 
to the principles of popular government. 
The problem is to find a substitute for 
force. If either party is unmoved by 
moral pressure to furnish the public 
with coal arbitration must be compul- 
sory. Rejection by the union of any ar- 
bitration last summer was disheartening 
to many who wished the union well. The 
public’s right to coal demands protection 
from the strike. Compulsory arbitration 
would have afforded a more equitable ad- 
justment of the anthracite strike than 
the terms finally agreed upon. 
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“A nation so conceived and so dedicated 


shall long endure.” —A. Lincoln. 
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RAILROADS UNJUSTLY ATTACKED BY DEMAGOGUES 


Interference with Law of Supply and Demand Damaging—Nationalization Schemes 


Oppose Constitutional Principles 


By W. H. FINLEY 


President, Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company 


balanced condition in industry, or 

a free exchange of products on the 
basis that in every fair bargain both 
parties gain. From the center to the 
circumference of this civilization we find 
the railroads of the country furnishing 
that transportation which makes for the 
free exchange of products and enables 
that balance to prevail which, moving 
forward with the increased production, 
results in what we call prosperity. I be- 
lieve that the law of supply and demand 
is as immutable as the law that governs 
the movement of the heavenly spheres, 
and when interfered with it is bound to 
react. My training as an engineer taught 
me that the law of gravitation cannot 
be overcome or suspended, and I believe 
it is the same with the law of supply and 
demand. 

Since our commercial relations are es- 
tablished, maintained and perpetuated 
by our transportation system, unwar- 
ranted attacks upon that system are 
particularly damaging. The railroads of 
the United States are performing a serv- 
ice at less than what is now recognized 
as a “service at cost” basis. Just now 
we are moving the greatest bulk of com- 
merce in history, which is proof that the 
rates are not too high. Statistics prove 
that rates might be advanced to a rea- 
sonable basis without having adverse 
effect upon the commerce of the country 
and at the same time be so adjusted as 
to afford an income to the railroads suffi- 
cient to attract investors. 

The mining industry is to be con- 
gratulated upon its contribution to the 
development of our country. That por- 
tion of your production which has be- 
come steel and found its way into labor- 
saving machinery, and into permanent 
structures, has become the significant 
feature of our national life. This is an 
age of steel. It has been said that man’s 
place in civilization is determined by his 
ability to develop steel. Labor-saving 
machinery has wonderfully multiplied 
the product of man’s effort. While the 
products of the mines form possibly 10 
percent in value of our entire produc- 
tion—a large portion of this being coal 
which is consumed immediately—there 
still remains, in very permanent form, 
a large portion of the products of mines 
which will for many years contribute 
lasting benefits upon our civilization. 


Psst has been defined as a 


Copyright by the Bell Syndicate Inc. 
A Bad Grade Crossing 


Regulation tends toward so-called 
scientific rate construction, generally 
known as the distance tariff, with dis- 
tance and commodity classification as the 
underlying factors of gradation between 
rates. If this had been the procedure at 
the beginning of rate construction, its 
influence would have had a direct effect 
upon the development of our cities and 
their industries. It is questionable 
whether it would not have largely re- 
stricted business to different localities 
than those in which we find it lodged 
today, and there is much question as to 
its expediency. The interest of the rail- 
road company is principally in securing 
reasonable charges sufficient to meet the 
cost of transportation and at the same 
time in so adjusting the charges as to 
secure the maximum movement of com- 
modities which necessarily would bring 
the maximum satisfaction to the public, 
and thus be truly in the public inter- 
est. It is with this purpose in view that 
traffic officers have long exercised a flex- 
ible judgment in making rates, utilizing 
every expedient possible to meet the pub- 
lic interest, and at the same time stimu- 
late traffic and encourage industry. With 
a keen sense of relative values, they 
have, to a remarkable extent, established 
rates which, while not adhering strictly 
to any mathematical formula, have been 
the basis for that material development 
in the United States which has aston- 
ished the world. 

It is highly important for the mining 
industry to give careful and thoughtful 
study to the matter of consolidations. 


There is no assurance that this or any 
other plan proposed will improve serv- 
ice, reduce rates, stimulate traffic, se- 
cure more equitable rate adjustments, 
or otherwise accomplish beneficial re- 
sults. As to the matter of government 
ownership as an alternative solution of 
the transportation problem, it is believed 
that the public is too well aware of the 
part which politics would play in such a 
vast undertaking to permit Congress 
ever to go very far toward the realiza- 
tion of such a plan. Taxpayers are al- 
ready carrying a heavy over-burden of 
taxation, and it seems inconceivable that 
they would look with favor upon a 
scheme which would add enormously to 
that burden. 


Let WELL ENouGH ALONE 


After considering all phases of the 
situation, especially the experiences of 
the last few years with government con- 
trol and operation, and the results which 
obtain under private management when 
the government keeps its hands off of 
the railroads, there is ample ground for 
the conclusion that less government in- 
terference for the next few years should 
be the slogan of shippers and the con- 
suming public as well as the railroads. 
High rates have been caused largely by 
conditions over which the carriers have 
had no control. The solution of the 
transportation problem most desired is 
that which will bring these conditions 
back under the control of the carriers, 
and which will afford ample inducements 
for their control by railroad manage- 
ments without the necessity of recourse 
to law to compel efficiency. 


Demagogic influences that have been 
at work in an attempt to mislead the 
public and becloud the real issues affect- 
ing railway transportation have served 
no useful purpose in clarifying the situa- 
tion. The problem is serious. The pub- 
lic should know the facts. 

The business men of the United States 
may well direct their energy toward a 
whole-hearted effort to reduce the legis- 
lative restrictions thrown around the 
railroad system; to use their influence 
toward the restoration of railroad credit 
and support every measure intended to 
bring justice to the railroads as whole- 
heartedly as they endorse any other right 
or privilege held by any person or insti- 
tution under the Constitution of the 
United States. 
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COOPERATION” 


“MANAGEMENT LEADERSHIP THE KEY TO INDUSTRIAL 


Key to Industrial Peace Lies Largely in the Hands of Proper Leadership on the 
There is no Panacea for Industrial Ills in Mining, but 
Application of Certain Practices Will Help Solve Problem 


Part of Management. 


S in other industries, the key to 
Ase cooperation in the min- 

ing industry lies largely in proper 
leadership on the part of management. 
It is evident that as management has 
assumed charge of the administrative 
functions, it is a part of its responsi- 
bility to secure the cooperation of its 
working forces. Thus it is incumbent 
upon the managing executives to sur- 
mount any difficulties they may meet in 
this field just as they surmount the many 
physical difficulties which are part of the 
day’s work. Suspicion and class-con- 
sciousness engendered because of the 
strained relations of the past are part 
of these difficulties and there are, of 
course, many other difficulties which 
naturally spring from any attempt to 
organize individuals to perform work in 
a complex civilization. As for the execu- 
tives themselves, they must throw aside 
their own emotional biases and class 
consciousness and approach these prob- 
lems in the objective fashion that they 
approach other problems. 

It is almost unnecessary to review 
what management can do in securing in- 
dustrial cooperation. Any wide-awake 
executive, who is genuinely interested 
in this problem and is willing to give it 
the same attention that he does to other 
problems, can, in a short time, ascertain 
from successful practices elsewhere the 
most effective manner of securing the 
requisite teamwork and _ cooperation 


By Sam A. LEWISOHN 
Vice-President, Miami Copper Co. 


Sam A. LEWISOHN 


among the rank and file of his company’s 
employes. 

There is no panacea, but there are 
certain general practices that adapted 
to the particular needs of the situation 
are usually evidence of a proper atten- 
tion to and a proper comprehension of 
personnel matters on the part of the 
particular management. They consist of 
such things as a good employment sys- 
tem, well-trained and tactful foremen, 


a continuous method of employe and 
foreman training, a proper system of 
transfer, a well-worked-out promotion 
system, proper vocational training, 
working conditions that are safe and 
hygienic, proper medical attendance. 
And then in addition, methods of intro- 
ducing the new employe to his job and 
his fellow worker and of explaining the 
policy of the company to him—and most 
important of all, a proper method of pre- 
serving without any taint of patroniza- 
tion the status, the dignity and self- 
respect of the individual worker, whether 
such method be an informal system of 
consultation or a formal plan of em- 
ploye representation. 

Of course, it depends in each case upon 
the nature of the particular enterprise 
as to which matter shall be emphasized. 
But with all this, if a proper morale 
and teamwork is to be maintained there 
must be sustained leadership on the part 
of the manager—a leadership that is 
tactful and which awakens the confidence 
of the men. For we must remember 
that we are leading men, not handling 
“robots.” 


Profit sharing, benefit and pension 
systems, cooperative stores and Y. M 
C. A.’s are all useful means of assist- 
ing to this end, but only after the funda- 
mentals above outlined have been given 
the requisite attention. 

The main difficulty has been to impress 
executives, particularly resident mana 


CONCENTRATOR AND MILL, MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 
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gers, with the importance of this sub- 
ject. Once the fact has been grasped 
that this is a major and not a minor 
subject, a large part of the problem has 
been solved. For American executives 
are a particularly ingenious group. I 
do not know of an abler or harder work- 
ing class of men, and there is ho legiti- 
mate reason why they should not be able 
te solve the problem of industrial leader- 
ship as effectively as they have their 
mechanical problems. 

Experience in many industrial and 
mining companies has_ conclusively 
proven that if the proper amount of at- 
tention is devoted to these problems and 
they are approached in a democratic and 
liberal spirit their solution is practically 
certain. For we are not facing here 
problems such as periodic depressions 
and unemployment which await future 
research for their solution, if they can 
be solved at all. These particular prob- 
lems of securing employe good will can 
be solved by the kind of hard work, 
imagination and liberal spirit executives 
are wont to devote to other problems. 

In almost all industries the focal point 
is the resident manager. But this is 
particularly true of the mining industry. 
Mines are apt to be more isolated than 
other industrial activities, and this very 
isolation of the mining industry causes 
the resident manager usually to be given 
more latitude than is given managers in 
other industries. If he is interested in 
using modern methods of personnel ad- 
ministration, he is apt to be free to in- 
stitute any progressive policies he may 
decide are wise. 


On the other hand, the most liberal 
board of directors is powerless to initiate 
a modern program in the handling of 
labor if it cannot obtain a manager who 
combines technical qualifications with an 
interest in and a grasp of modern 


methods of securing the cooperation of 
employes. It is true that the whole tone 
of an organization is largely colored by 
the temperament and attitude of the 
major executives and the “old man on 
top,” but the managers in the field can 
exercise considerable independence of 
action if they have the ability and back- 
ground to act on their own initiative. 
A “hard-boiled” stand-pat resident 
manager, uninterested in this subject, 
can block any attempts to institute 
modern personnel methods. Let us take 
a concrete example. Suppose the direc- 
tors have decided to adopt a modern em- 
ploye representation plan. Unless the 


Industrial cooperation includes 
such basic fundamentals as a good 
employment system, well-trained 
and tactful foremen, a continuous 
method of employee and foreman 
training, a proper system of trans- 
fer, a well-worked-out promotion 
system and working conditions that 
are safe and hygienic. 


resident manager is sympathetic and has 
studied such plans elsewhere it would be 
futile to introduce it over his head. If, 
however, the manager decides to adopt 
such a plan, there is a reasonable chance 
that the executives at home will not 
interfere with him. 

It is therefore most important that 
engineers who are to occupy executive 
positions in the mining industry receive 
a thorough training in modern methods 
of handling labor, and a background in 
the whole subject of the relations be- 
tween management and labor. 


The great difficulty is that in spite of 
an increasing emphasis on this problem 
of human relations, the overwhelming 
importance of this aspect of our indus- 
trial activities has not been as yet wholly 
grasped. As yet it seems to many as 
subordinate to other problems, financial, 
sales, purchasing, accounting, etc., that 
are perhaps more directly related to 
large financial results. But even though 
for argument’s sake we grant the prem- 
ise that these latter problems are of 
greater immediate financial interest, to 
consider the problem of human organi- 
zation as therefore of less fundamental 
importance is to have an entirely false 
sense of perspective. It is not always 
the large parts of the machine that cause 
the trouble. Engineers have concen- 
trated much attention upon the perfect- 
ing of the bearings and working parts 
of machines. In fact, it is only by solv- 
ing the problem of friction that certain 
machines have been made at all practi- 
cable. There is no problem of greater 
importance from a sound perspective 
than making certain that the ball bear- 
ings of our human industrial structure 
are properly designed, properly con- 
structed and properly oiled. 


‘NEW MINT DIRECTOR 


To succeed F. E. Scobey as Director 
of the Mint, President Coolidge has 
selected Robert J. Grant, a mining man 
of long experience. Mr. Grant has been 
superintendent of the Denver mint since 
1921. He is 61 years old, and has been 
engaged in mining, particularly gold, 
silver, lead and zinc, for 35 years. He 
has been connected with mining inter- 
ests in this country, Canada and Mexico, 
and in 1904 was associated with Herbert 
Hoover in gold mining in Australia. 
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MINING CONGRESS SEEKS RATE RELIEF FOR BASIC MATERIALS 


Demands That All Basic Commodities Share in Any Rate Reductions—Questions 
Propriety of Commission’s Investigation of Grain Rates—Urges Broad Inquiry 


sion has voted to deny the request 

of the American Mining Congress, 
made in its behalf by J. F. Callbreath, 
secretary, under date of November 2, 
that the Commission enlarge the scope 
of its investigation in the matter of rates 
on grain and grain products to include 
rates on all basic commodities. The 
Commission refuses to institute a gen- 
eral inquiry into the freight rate struc- 
ture. In a letter to the American Min- 
ing Congress, Chairman B. H. Meyer 
states that the Commission “does not see 
its way clear to take the action re- 
quested.” 


T= Interstate Commerce Commis- 


RELIEF JUSTIFIED 


The request made by the Mining Con- 
gress was predicated upon these factors: 
(1) That all producers of basic com- 
modities should have an equal oppor- 
tunity to benefit from any rate reduc- 
tions which may be found possible; (2) 
that basic raw materials which in fabri- 
cated, refined or finished form must be 
transported from one to five times at 
higher rates before reaching the ulti- 
mate consumer; (3) that in the case of 
the mines, rate reductions would per- 
mit the extraction of lower grade ores 
from greater areas and thus would tend 
to increase the carriers’ potential ton- 
nage; (4) that stimulated production of 
basic commodities would tend to increase 
the volume of all classes of traffic taking 
higher rates as well as passenger traffic; 
(5) that stimulated production of basic 
commodities would provide better home 
markets for the farmers; (6) that the 
consideration of adverse market and 
economic conditions as they affect pro- 
ducers of grain and grain products 
should apply with greater force with re- 
spect to producers and shippers of all 
other basic commodities. 

The Mining Congress states that it is 
not prepared to allege that the revenues 
of the carriers as a whole have reached 
a level where a reduction in rates can 
be effected without impairment of the 
transportation service. 

In his letter to B. H. Meyer, chairman 
of the Commission, Mr. Callbreath said: 


EQUAL TREATMENT ASKED 


“With reference to the nation-wide in- 
quiry into rates and charges of rail- 
roads on grain and grain products 
which has been announced under the 
Commission’s investigation, Docket No. 
15263, it is understood that the Com- 
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‘Low-grade ores, the mining and treat- 
ment of which have been rendered unprofit- 
able, are always far greater in quantity 
than the high-grade ores. Therefore, con- 
cessions in rates on ores would be in the 
interest of conservation. When metal mines 
are clesed down, the railroads lose, not 
merely the revenue from freight on ore, but 
also that for hauling in coal and other sup- 
plies, and from passengers. In many cases 
it would be found worth while for the rail- 
roads to haul ore free, if by so doing the in- 
cidental business could be retained.”’ From 
brief of The Colorado Metal Mining As- 
—* in the Reduced Rates Case, 


mission will confine its investigation to 
these commodities alone, and that ship- 
pers of other basic commodities will 
have no opportunity to be heard at this 
time. 

“We seriously question the propriety 
of giving any single class of shippers 
or any single industry first claim on any 
reduction in rates which may be justi- 
fiable in the light of present transporta- 
tion conditions and increased earnings of 
the carriers. We believe all producers 
of basic commodities should have an 
equal opportunity to benefit from any 
rate reductions that may be found 
proper. 

“Tf, as the result of this investiga- 
tion, reductions in the rates on grain and 
grain products are contemplated it 
would seem pertinent to inquire into the 
question of whether or not such reduc- 
tions would result in re-allocation of the 
transportation burden. In other words, 
will reductions in these rates compel 
shippers of other commodities to bear 
a relatively greater burden? Also, it 
would seem pertinent to inquire into the 
question of whether or not such reduc- 
tions would tend to prevent needed re- 
ductions in rates on other commodities, 
especially those low-grade basic com- 
modities which constitute the beginnings 
of all traffic such as ores, sand, gravel, 
stone, clay, crude petroleum, logs and 
pulpwood. 


Low-GRADE COMMODITIES 


“It is difficult to understand how the 
Commission can arrive at a fair conclu- 
sion on the matter of reduction in rates 
on grain and grain products without 
spreading its inquiry to other commodi- 
ties. It is assumed that the rates on 
agricultural products bear a definite re- 


lationship to the rate structure as a 
whole, and that readjustment of these 
rates alone would disturb that relation- 
ship. It may be found that these rates 
in and of themselves are not compen- 
satory to the carriers for the service 
rendered, particularly to carriers in the 
western district where large sparsely 
populated areas are served. In such 
event, reductions could be justified only 
on the ground that a certain tonnage, 
which otherwise would be lost, is needed 
in order to make the aggregate revenues 
of the carriers compensatory; and such 
an argument would apply with equal 
force to other basic commodities. 

“Articles of low grade, and heavy bulk 
in comparison to their value, frequently 
receive relatively favorable rates be- 
cause higher charges would not induce 
them to move at all and carriers would 
lose this tonnage. Tonnage is frequently 
developed by the making of commodity 
rates on lower than normal bases and 
this practice has been sanctioned re- 
peatedly by the Commission in _ its 
opinions. In the instant case, however, 
it has not been alleged by the advocates 
of reductions in rates on grain and grain 
products that such reductions are needed 
in order to develop tonnage. Instead, it 
has been asserted that reductions are 
needed primarily to afford relief to the 
farmers who are suffering from low 
prices resulting from unfavorable eco- 
nomic conditions. It has been recog- 
nized generally that the real purpose of 
the Commission’s investigation is to 
ascertain whether or not the distress of 
the farmers can be relieved somewhat by 
lower rates on their products; and this 
reason should apply with equal force in 
the face of producers of other basic 
commodities who are handicapped by 
unfavorable prices and market condi- 
tions. 

STIMULATION DESIRABLE 


“It is strongly urged, therefore, that 
the Commission include in its investiga- 
tion the rates on all basic commodities; 
that all raw materials be given first con- 
sideration in the matter of rate reduc- 
tions; and that a special effort be made 
to ascertain whether and to what ex- 
tent, if any, products of manufacture 
and other traffic taking higher rates 
than basic raw materials should bear a 
relatively greater portion of the trans- 
portation burden. If the stimulation of 
movement of basic raw materials, as the 
result of rate reductions thereon, would 
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tend to lower the cost of manufactured 
articles and finished products to the con- 
sumer, to increase building and con- 
struction throughout the country, to 
lower costs of railroad supplies, ma- 
terials and equipment manufactured or 
derived from basic raw materials, or to 
increase freight tonnage, both actually 
and potentially, such stimulation would 
be in the interest of the carriers as well 
as the general public. 

“In the case of the mining industry 
every cent reduction in costs, whether it 
may be by lower rail rates, improved 
mechanical devices, lower costs of opera- 
tion, lower power costs, lower taxes, 
greater efficiency, or what not, adds to 
the number of tons of rock that are com- 
mercially valuable as ore, to the wealth 
of the nation, and to the potential ton- 
nage of the railroads. Immense bodies 
of mineralized rock are within 30 cents 
to $1 a ton of being commercially valu- 
able as ore. All that is necessary to 
make this rock commercially. valuable is 
te have something shaved off of the items 
of cost which accrue in extracting it 
from the ground and delivering it to a 
market. It is to the interest of the rail- 
roads and the general public to make 
possible the utilization of the enormous 
bodies of ore that are being left un- 
touched because their utilization is im- 
possible under prevailing conditions in 
which freight rates are a dominant 
factor. 


UNFAVORABLE CONDITIONS PREVAIL 


“In 1913 the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
reported 6,387 active operators of metal 
mines in the United States. At the end 
of 1915, following the advance in rates 
made that year, the number was reduced 
to 4,322. At the beginning of 1922, the 
number had dwindled still further to 
2,896. These figures indicate that more 
than one-half of the metal mining opera- 
tions in existence prior to the war have 
been shut down or merged with larger 
low-cost mining enterprises. The clos- 
ing down of mining operations results 
in decreased tonnage, both in inbound 
and outbound, for the carriers; loss of 
local markets for the farmers; loss of 
employment for local populations, and 
loss of revenue to the state and nation. 
The present condition of the railroads 
of the western district unquestionably 
reflects these results. The present con- 
dition of western farmers might also be 
attributed in part to the present un- 
favorable conditions prevailing in the 
mining districts of the west. 

“The stimulation of western mining 
through rate reductions would benefit 
the railroads, the farmers and the pub- 
lic. The railroads would benefit through 
an increase in inbound traffic, such as 
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supplies, equipment and passenger, and 
through an increase in potential future 
tonnage. The farmers would benefit 
through increased local market demands 
for their products and through the in- 
creased movement of freight which 
would tend to lessen the burden of trans- 
portation costs applicable to farm 
products. The public would benefit 
through the restoration of mining opera- 
tions that have been idle which would 
furnish employment for the people, reve- 
nues to the government, and additional 
raw materials for the country’s manu- 
factures. 


RESTRICTIONS DETRIMENTAL 


“Basic raw materials constitute the 
beginnings of freight traffic. If freight 


B. H. MEYER, 
Chairman, Interstate Commerce 
Committee 


rates restrict the production of these 
raw materials or hamper their move- 
ment, the effect of such a condition re- 
acts to the detriment of the railroads all 
along the line. If freedom of move- 
ment of these raw materials tends to 
stimulate business and increase the 
volume of traffic to which higher rates 
are applicable, there should be no ques- 
tion as to the propriety of investigat- 
ing the rates and charges on all basic 
commodities with a view to bringing 
about reductions which would insure the 
greatest freedom of movement consistent 
with sound public policy. If the Com- 
mission’s present investigation should 
result in reductions in rates on grain 
and grain products, there is grave dan- 
ger that the freedom of movement of all 
other basic commodities wou!d be fur- 
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ther hampered by a re-allocation of the 
transportation burden. 

“For these reasons it is strongly urged 
that the Commission enlarge the scope 
of its investigation to include rates on 
all basic commodities so that all factors 
may be considered and all producers and 
shippers of raw materials may have an 
opportunity to be heard.” 


CoMMISSION REPLIES 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
at its regular formal conference Novem- 
ber 7, voted to refrain from institut- 
ing a general inquiry into the freight 
rate structure. No announcement was 
made outlining the reasons which im- 
pelled it to.take this action. In his re- 
ply to Mr. Callbreath, Chairman Meyer 
merely said that the Commission does 
not see its way clear to grant the re- 
quest that all basic commodities be con- 
sidered. But the Mining Congress, be- 
lieving its position to be unassailable, 
reiterated its request on November 12, 
and demanded that adverse market and 
economic conditions be given the same 
force and effect in the consideration of 
rates on raw mine products as in the 
present investigation of rates on grain 
and grain products. The contentions of 
the Mining Congress were outlined by 
Mr. Callbreath to the Commission as 
follows: 

MARKET CONDITIONS 


“With reference to your letter of No- 
vember 7, advising that the Commission 
does not see its way clear to enlarge the 
scope of its investigation in Docket 15263 
to include the rates on all basic commodi- 
ties, we wish to call your especial at- 
tention to the fact that the Commission 
has held repeatedly that the reasonable- 
ness of rates can not be gauged solely 
by the ability or inability of shippers, 
under depressed prices, to market their 
products at the existing rates with a rea- 
sonable margin of profit. 

“If it is now the intention of the 
Commission to abandon this principle 
and if the purpose of the present inves- 
tigation is to ascertain whether or not 
the carriers can absorb or neutralize the 
economic difficulties of an industry, the 
American Mining Congress demands that 
all basic industries be treated alike, since 
the hardships and losses caused by ad- 
verse market conditions and abnormal 
costs have been suffered by all. 


CARRIERS’ REVENUES 


“The American Mining Congress is not 
prepared to allege that the revenues of 
the carriers have reached a level where 
a reduction in rates can be effected with- 
out impairment of the transportation 
service. But if the Commission shall 
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find that the carriers’ earnings will stand 
a reduction in rates, and such reduction 
is granted to grain and grain products 
exclusively, the American Mining Con- 
gress will deem it necessary to file a for- 
mal complaint with respect to rates on 
all raw mine products, and will expect 
the Commission to consider that adverse 
market and economic conditions have the 
same force and effect as in the present 
investigation. 

“Basic raw materials, which in fab- 
ricated, refined or finished form must be 
transported at higher rates (frequently 
several times over before reaching the 
ultimate consumer), unquestionably are 
entitled to consideration. 


“COAXING” RATES NECESSARY 


“A transportation company might well 
afford to transport iron ore from the 
mines of Minnesota to the furnaces at 
less than cost of service if such a 
measure was necessary to enable the ore 
to move, if thereafter that company was 
to have the transportation of the pig 
iron to the steel mill, the steel billets to 
manufacturing points, the structural 
_ steel to Kansas City, Mo., or elsewhere 
for building and construction purposes, 
and the tools, machinery and implements 
to the mining and farming centers. 

“A transportation company might well 
offer a special inducement for the ship- 
ment of lead ore from the mine at Wal- 
lace, Idaho, to the smelter, if thereby 
it is to have the transportation of the 
lead matte to the refinery, the refined 
lead to the manufacturing plants, and 
the manufactured lead products to the 
ultimate consumers in the various sec- 
tions of the country, with the higher 
rates which attach to these higher cost 
products. 

“A transportation company might well 
establish lower rates on zine from Jop- 
lin, Mo., and Picher, Okla., in order to 
stimulate a greater tonnage of this com- 
modity, if thereafter it was to haul gal- 
vanized iron and other zine products 
used for building and other purposes, 
and if thereby it induces a larger ton- 
nage of inbound supplies and a greater 
passenger travel. 


COMPLETE STUDY URGED 


“It may be counted a waste of energy 
that lead ores should originate at the 
Wallace, Idaho, mine requiring a trans- 
continental haul, when lead ores may be 
mined more cheaply in Australia and 
shipped to coast points by water for de- 
livery by rail to interior points at a far 
much less price; but if the typical Wal- 
lace, Idaho, mine is not permitted to pro- 
duce lead at a profit, it means that the 
greater part of a state’s population will 
be unable to consume goods of various 
kinds manufactured at different points 
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upon which the railroads may charge 
higher freight rates and thus make a 
substantial profit. 

“It is because of the well-grounded be- 
lief that lower rates on basic materials 
would add to the earning power of the 
railroads and stimulate all business that 
the American Mining Congress requests 
a complete study of what it considers to 
be a fundamental principle in rate 
making.” 


A NEW PRINCIPLE IN FLEXI- 
BLE COUPLINGS 


The Falk-Bibby flexible coupling, ex- 
hibited for the first time at the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, Milwaukee, in- 
troduces a new principle into this class 
of equipment. 

The majority of so-called flexible 
couplings are not flexible at all in the 
strict sense of the term, but derive their 
ability to transmit power between shafts 
which are in slight parallel or angular 
misalignment by actual displacement of 
rigid parts within clearances which are 
provided for the purpose. 


The exception to this general rule lies 
in the class of couplings which utilize 
the properties of rubber or other soft 
materials to accomplish the desired re- 
sult. 


The ¥Falk-Bibby coupling transmits 
power between two flanges by means of 
specially constructed grid springs of 
tempered steel. True flexibility is ob- 
tained from the elastic properties of 
these springs. 


The coupling is capable of withstand- 
ing an unusual degree of parallel and 
angular misalignment of the shafts. 

The special feature of this coupling, 
however, is its torsional resiliency and 
consequent shock absorbing properties 
obtained from the action of the springs 
which engage with specially constructed 
grooves around the periphery of the 
flanges. These grooves fit the springs 
at the ends farthest apart but flare to- 
wards each other. 

Under a light load each bar or ele- 
ment of the spring is flexed between 
points which are separated by the maxi- 
mum distance. The flexibility of the 
spring under these conditions is propor- 
tioned accordingly. As the load in- 
creases the springs wrap themselves 
around the walls of the inwardly flaring 
grooves which are especially curved for 
the purpose, so that increasing load 
shortens the effective span of each spring 
bar causing it to offer greater resist- 
ance to flection without increase of 
stress. 

This produces torsional flexibility with 
increasing resistance to increasing 
torque and gives the coupling great 
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power to cushion heavy shocks and to 
damp out torsional oscillations. 

The working parts of the coupling are 
inclosed in a floating shell which is 
packed with lubricant. 

The shafts can be aligned as easily 
as with flange couplings and can be dis- 
connected in a few moments by simply 
releasing the shell and removing the 
springs around the periphery of the 
flanges. 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCO- 
MOTIVES 


In order to encourage the production 
of a safe and efficient type of electric 
storage-battery locomotive for use un- 
derground in coal mines, and with a view 
to displacing pit ponies in deep and hot 
mines, the Secretary of Mines for Great 
Britain has announced a prize of £1000 
for the best vehicle submitted, the Bu- 
reau of Mines has been advised. Com- 
petition is open to manufacturers of any 
nationality. The contest opened the first 
of October and will close not less than six 
months thereafter. Conditions of the 
competition can be obtained from A. M. 
Clegg, secretary, Electrical Storage-Bat- 


tery Locomotive Competition, Mines De- 
partment, London, S. W. I. 


OIL SHALE CLAIMS 


Validity of mineral oil shale claims 
and their value is to be determined in 
two cases now before the Glenwood 
Springs, Colo., land office, according to 
announcement of Land Commissioner 
Spry. These cases are regarded as test 
suits, the outcome of which will affect 
disposition of several thousand acres of 
land which are now claimed for both 
mineral and homestead purposes. 


FAY RESIGNS FROM 
TAX APPEALS COMMITTEE 


Announcement has been made by Mr. 
Albert H. Fay, mining engineer, of his 
resignation from special service in the 
Treasury Department and entrance into 
private practice as consulting mining 
engineer, with offices in the Insurance 
Building, Washington, D. C. He will 
specialize in mine and oil well valua- 
tion, depletion and amortization prob- 
lems, and mine safety work. 


MINE PATENTS 


A total of 1,055 patents, embracing 
90,568 acres, under the mining laws, 
were issued during the last two years 
by the General Land Office. 
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GORGAS STEAM PLANT ON WARRIOR RIVER 


MUSCLE SHOALS—THE SALE OF THE GORGAS PLANT 


to the public about the sale of the 

Gorgas Plant by the Secretary of 
War. Mr. Ford’s denunciation of this 
sale is so unfair, so unjust, so selfish, 
and is evidently intended to leave such 
a false impression, that the American 
people ought to know the truth regard- 
less of how it affects Mr. Ford, the gov- 
ernment, or the Alabama Power Com- 
pany. 

When the government was brought 
face to face with the probability of a 
shortage of explosives for war purposes, 
it immediately commenced to investi- 
gate various locations for the establish- 
ment of one or more plants for the ex- 
traction of nitrogen from the atmos- 
phere. It was extremely important that 
such a factory should be located in the 
vicinity of some great water power, be- 
cause power was one of the chief essen- 
tials necessary for the economical ex- 
traction of nitrogen from the air. 

Muscle Shoals, in Alabama, on the 
Tennessee River, was selected as one of 
these places. Whether this selection 
was wise, or whether the matter was 
dominated by political consideration, is 
now beside the question. The fact re- 
mains that the President selected Mus- 
cle Shoals as one of the places where 
such a factory should be built. 

This great power site is located in a 


Gee ought to tell the truth 


By HONORABLE GEORGE W. Norris, 
United States Senator from Nebraska 


he American Mining Congress is 

interested in a disposal of the 
Muscle Shoals project which will 
insure three things: First, an ade- 
quate return to the government for 
its wartime investment; Second, the 
development of power for the use of 
the mining industry and those in- 
dustries which it serves through the 
great industriai regions of the South; 
Third, the maintenance of the ni- 
trate plant in a condition of readi- 
ness to serve in time of war. 

This article by U. S. Senator George 
W. Norris of Nebraska is devoted 
almost entirely to the first aspect of 
the Muscle Shoals problem. 

Senator Norris, as chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee, has had be- 
fore him and his committee all of 
the conflicting presentations in be- 
half of various proposals for disposal 
of the Muscle Shoals project for the 
last two years, and his conclusions 
are the result of mature judgment. 

As an interesting corollary to this 
presentation there is also presented 
a careful analysis of the same mat- 
ter from the Manufacturer’s Record, 
the publication which so ably serves 
the industrial life of the South and 
etpresses its views. 


section of the country where there were 
no existing power facilities. The gov- 
ernment purchased large quantities of 
land upon which to construct the neces- 
sary buildings, not only for the instal- 


lation of machinery, but for the homes 
of thousands of employes necessary for 
the construction of the plant and for its 
operation when completed. It was de- 
cided not only to construct two immense 
dams across the Tennessee River, but 
to build a large auxiliary steam plant. 
In order to do this work it was neces- 
sary to have a great amount of power 
solely for construction purposes. It 
must be remembered that it was a war 
proposition, and great speed was neces- 
sary. The closest place that any power 
could be secured was at a mountain 
settlement known as Gorgas, about 90 
miles distant. Gorgas was not a town 
or a city, but a settlement in the moun- 
‘ains, at the mouth of a large coal mine. 
The only way to reach it was by river 
boat. All the land in the vicinity was 
owned by the Alabama Power Company. 
This company had located this steam 
plant there becaused it saved the ship- 
rent of coal. It owned not only the 
steam plant then in existence, but it 
owned the mine as well. 

Gorgas was only one of quite a large 
number of similar plants, both steam 
and water, owned by the Alabama 
Power Company and located in different 
parts of Alabama. It was engaged in 
the production of hydro-electric energy 
from both steam and water, and had 
contracts with municipalities, street 


railways, mines, corporations and indi- 
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viduals in various parts of the state, 
supplying them with electricity for both 
lighting and power purposes. It did not 
have sufficient power to supply its ex- 
isting customers and also furnish power 
to the government at Muscle Shoals for 
construction purposes. The result was 
that the government entered into a con- 
tract with the Alabama Power Company 
by which the government agreed to con- 
struct—and afterwards did construct— 
an additional power unit at Gorgas, 
which just about doubled the capacity 
of the plant. It simply built an addition 
to the then existing plant. The part 
formerly constructed by the Alabama 
Power Company and the addition con- 
structed by the government are both 
under one roof and in one building. In 
addition to this the government con- 
structed large transformers and built 
quite a number of other buildings. It 
built a large number of dwellings to 
house the additional force necessary— 
all built on land owned by the Alabama 
Power Company. The government build- 
ings were not isolated from the Ala- 
bama Power Company’s buildings. One 
house would be owned by the Alabama 
Power Company, the next one would per- 
haps be built by the government, the 
next one would be owned by the Power 
Company, and so on. The entire settle- 
ment was thus intermingled beyond the 
possibility of separation. It was in 
truth and in fact a real scrambled egg. 

It must be remembered also, that the 
only object, the government had in mak- 
ing this contract, was to get electric 
power transmitted to Muscle Shoals, to 
be used to construct the dams and the 
buildings at that place. It cannot be 
conceived that the government would 
have entered into this kind of a con- 
tract if it intended to retain its prop- 
erty after it was able to supply its own 
power at Muscle Shoals. The govern- 
ment now has at Muscle Shoals, on its 
own property, two steam plants fully 
equipped, modern in every way, capable 
of producing 120,000 horsepower. It 
has more power at Muscle Shoals today 
than it can possibly use in the construc- 
tion of the dam that is still uncompleted. 

When Mr. Ford made his bid for 
Muscle Shoals, he included the Gorgas 
Plant. Nobody has ever given a reason 
why it was included. His own friends 
and adherents have repeatedly admitted 
that they did not understand why he in- 
cluded the Gorgas Plant. 

Outside entirely, of whether the gov- 
ernment had made a contract with the 
Alabama Power Company to sell its in- 
terest in the Gorgas Plant as soon as 
it had constructed its own steam plant 
at Muscle Shoals, it is perfectly evident 
to any fair minded, unbiased minc ac- 
quainted with the condition, that there 
is no reason on earth why the Gorgas 
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plant should be coupled up with the 
Muscle Shoals plant. Even if the gov- 
ernment should maintain its ownership 
at Muscle Shoals, and itself operate its 
huge plant there, which I hope it will, it 
has no use whatever for its interest in 
the Gorgas plant, so far as the Muscle 
Shoal plant is concerned. They are en- 
tirely distinct and separate. proposi- 
tions. It is perfectly evident that as far 
as the Gorgas plant is concerned, the 
government ought to buy out the Ala- 
bama Fower Company or the Alabama 


SENATOR GEORGE W. Norris 


Power Company ought to buy out the 
government. And if it is contemplated 
that the government should buy the 
Alabama Power Company it must then 
be remembered that the Alabama Power 
Company has a large number of con- 
tracts for supplying electricity, and that 
the Gorgas plant is only one of a large 
nvmber of other plants, all connected 
up together into one great system. If 
the government takes away from this 
company the Gorgas plant, it ought also 
in all fairness take all the other proper- 
ties of the Alabama Power Company, 
or be compelled to pay to the Alabama 
Power Company or to its customers, 
damages that would naturally and log- 
ically follow if the Alabama Power 
Company were thus precluded from 
complying with its various contracts. 
The fact that the Ford Corporation so 
insistently insists that it shall have 
Gorgas, is a strong indication of what I 
have repeatedly said to the effect that 
if the Ford Corporation got the interest 
of the governrrent in the Gorgas plant, 
it would at once be able to sell its inter- 
est to the Alabama Power Company 
and thus come very near liquidating the 
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$5,000,000 that the Ford Corporation 
in its bid has offered to pay for the en- 
tire Muscle Shoals property and Gorgas. 
In addition to this, there is at Muscle 
Shoals a large amount of personal prop- 
erty consisting of building material, 
machinery, etc., not necessary, and 
which is all included in the Ford bid, 
that could be sold for enough money 
which, added to the price that could be 
received for the Gorgas plant, would 
more than make up $5,000,000, thus giv- 
ing to the Ford Corporation the entire 
Muscle Shoals property free of any ex- 
pense whatever. It begins to look now 
as though the Ford Corporation only 
wants to include Gorgas in order to 
have something to sell to the Alabama 
Fower Company for the payment of the 
$5,000,000 that it proposes to give to 
the government for Muscle Shoals. 
Muscle Shoals has no more use for Gor- 
gas than has a wagon for a fifth wheel, 
and any business man or institution 
purchasing Muscle Shoals and also se- 
curing the government’s interest at 
Gorgas, would, as a business proposi- 
tion, dispose of the Gorgas plant at the 
very first opportunity, unless it wanted 
to get not only Gorgas but all of the 
property elsewhere owned by the Ala- 
bama Power Company. 

It might be well also to take note of 
the fact that the government has real- 
ized a higher percentage of cost on the 
sale of the Gorgas plant than any other 
sale of war material made since the 
war. If Mr. Ford would pay at the 
same rate for Muscle Shoals, he would 
have to increase his bid about $80,000,- 
000. He bitterly condemns the Secre- 
tary for selling Gorgas at about 80 per- 
cent of its cost, to the Alabama Power 
Company, while he is demanding that 
the government sell Muscle Shoals and 
Gorgas to him at about 5 percent of the 
cost, and give him, in addition, a lease 
for 100 years on the dam and furnish 
the money to build it at less than 3 per- 
cent interest per annum. 


THE MUSCLE SHOALS SITUATION 
AND THE SALE OF THE GOR- 
GAS PLANT 
(Courtesy Manufacturers’ Record) 

The action of the Secretary of War in 
selling to the Alabama Power Company, 
the Gorgas plant for $3,472,487.25 cash 
after due notice to Mr. Henry Ford had 
been given by the Secretary, should close 
te the credit of the government an issue 
which has been entirely too much con- 
fused. 

From the very first discussion of Mr. 
Ford’s offer in regard to Muscle Shoals, 
which included the Gorgas plant, the 
Manufacturers’ Record took the. posi- 
tion that whatever legal or moral rights 
might exist under any contract with the 
government should be rigidly observed 
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by the government. This government 
cannot afford even for any imaginary 
benefit, however great it might be, to 
dishonor its own contracts or to do any- 
thing which legally and ethically would 
not be upheld in the highest courts of 
justice. 

The government and the Alabama 
Power Company entered into a contract 
during the war; the terms of that con- 
tract were plain. At that time the con- 
tract was considered to be of very great 
value to the government. Mr. Henry 
Ford, in endeavoring to secure at ar 
absurdly low price the control of the 
Muscle Shoals situation on a 100-year 
contract, sought to include in the pur- 
chase the Gorgas Steam Plant, which 
neither legally nor morally could the 
government have granted except with 
the permission of the second party to 
the contract, the Alabama Power Com- 
pany. : 

In closing the contract with the Ala- 
bama Power Company the Secretary of 
War has stood for integrity of con- 
tracts, and that is worth infinitely more 
to the people of this country than- would 
have been the purchase of the entire 
Muscle Shoals situation by Mr. Henry 
Ford. With all due respect to Mr. 
Ford’s phenomenal industrial develop- 
ment operations, and to his amazing 
genius as a business man, the Manufac- 
turers’ Record would far prefer that he 
should never come into the South for 
the establishment of a plant than that 
his coming should be based on the viola- 
tion by the government of legal and 
moral obligations. Maintenance of 
honor in the observance of a contract 
by the government, as by individuals, is 
worth far more to national honor, and 
ultimately national wealth than a “short 
cut” to supposed wealth by violating 
contracts. 

The original cost of the Gorgas plant, 
built during the high prices of war 
times, was as reported by the govern- 
ment about $4,750,000. Based on the 
advice of experts from the Ordnance 
Department and the Federal Power 
Commission in determining a fair value 
of the properties as they stand, the 
Alabama Power Company and the gov- 
ernment agreed to a selling price of 
$3,472,487.25, an exceptionally small 
loss to the government on the sale of a 
war plant in contrast with the tre- 
mendous losses made in the sale of 
other plants. 

In connection with the small loss on 
the sale of this plant it is of interest to 
study a report recently issued by the 
government showing the original cost 
and the sale price of many war prop- 
erties. In a great many cases this re- 
port shows that the cost of properties 
was unknown when sales were effected. 
The report gives the following details: 
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Sale of Land and Buildings as Reported to the Director of Sales 


January, 1919, to April 15, 1923, inclusive—Air Service 


(Chart continued on page 443) 


Location and Description 


Camp John Wise, Tex., Sewage Disp. Plant 
Morrow Field, Detroit, Buildings.................. 
Taylor and Montgomery Fields, Ala., Buildings...... 
Hazelhurst and Roosevelt Fields, L. I., Buildings.... 
Detroit, Mich., Buildings and Equipment 
Miscellaneous small items, various locations 
Miscellaneous small items, various locations 


Selling Price Total (Unknown Cost) 
Chemical Warfare Service 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Chemical Plant 
Kingsport, Tenn., Plant Facilities 
Edgewood, Md., Temporary Buildings............... 
Charleston, W. Va., Bell Plant (Land and Buildings).. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Buildings and restoration of land 
Miscellaneous small items at various locations 


Corps of Engineers 
Miscellaneous small items at various locations 
Miscellaneous small items at various locations 

Surplus Property, 0. Q. M. G. 
Miscellaneous small items at various locations 

Salvage Division, O. Q. M. G. 
Miscellaneous small items at various locations 

Construction Division, O. Q. M. G. 

——_——, Texas, Miscellaneous Buildings 
Camp Greene, N. C., Entire Camp.................. 


Camp Wheeler, Ga., Entire Camp 

Unreported, Entire Camp less hospital and storage... 
Unreported, Entire Camp less hospital and storage.. 
Unreported, Entire Camp less hospital and storage.. 
Unreported, Entire Camp less storage building 
Camp Logan, Tex., Entire Camp less hospital 
Gettysburg, Pa., Entire Camp Colt........./....... 
Columbia, S. C., Entire Camp Jackson 
Greenville, S. C., Entire Camp Gervier 


Camp Wheeler, Ga., 
Camp Navesink, Buildings 
— McArthur, Tex., Water, Sewer and Electric 

McKinley Park, Ten Buildings 
Camp Doniphan, Camp Buildings 
Ben Har Plant, Willoughby, Ohio, Buildings......... 
U. S. General Hospital, Colonial, N. J., Government 

Camp Bowie, Ft. Worth, Tex., Warehouse Area...... 
Camp Leach, D. C., Buildings. 
Camp Merritt, N. J., Entire Camp................-. 
Carruthers Field, Tex., All Government Improve- 

Payne Field, Tex., All Government Improvements and 

Camp Funston, Kans., 122 Buildings 
Camp Hancock, Ga., Storage Area 


441 
Sale Price Cost 
$25,300.00 $262,580.00 
7,100.00 52,000.00 
45,303.00 Unknown 
100,000.00 Unknown 
30,000.00 Unknown 
1,425.00 42,312.00 
7,181.00 Unknown 
12,144.96 61,353.66 
$45,969.96 $418,245.66 
$182,484.00 
$7,260.00 $82,849.81 
13,748.00 249,638.58 
6,000.00 95,000.00 
45,533.31 981,984.80 
300,000.00 800,000.00 
3,253.24 77,010.85 
5,218.00 82,918.25 
$381,012.55  $2,369,402.29 
$975.00 $3,268.00 
350.00 Unknown 
$10,185.72 $34,851.72 
$14,886.63 Unknown 
$24,100.00 $50,360.16 
23,765.55 Unknown 
25,000.00 Unknown 
24,961.30 Unknown 
28,448.00 Unknown 
22,100.00 Unknown 
67,500.00 Unknown 
6,300.00 Unknown 
38,500.00 Unknown 
19,175.76 Unknown 
10,000.00 Unknown 
66,000.00 Unknown 
66,000.00 Unknown 
18,000.00 Unknown 
17,000.00 Unknown 
70,697.00 Unknown 
20,500.00 300,911.40 
36,550.00 Unknown 
500.00 32,162.50 
40,666.00 Unknown 
2,050.00 33,264.26 
60,500.00 Unknown 
6,500.00 191,590.46 
106,940.00 Unknown 
17,250.00 Unknown 
30,500.00 Unknown 
327,300.00 Unknown 
552,554.50 Unknown 
43,500.00 Unknown 
53,000.00 Unknown 
22,352.10 Unknown 
42,210.00 Unknown 
29,282.00 Unknown 
18,775.00 257,825.00 
15,000.00 200,000.00 
40,000.00 Unknown 
2,155.00 69,812.37 
1,607.00 70,659.00 
740.00 221,618.26 
4,000.00 40,500.00 
2,600.00 1,563,646.00 
504,277.47 10,805,199.87 
26,987.98 462,703.00 


Camp Dodge, Iowa, 503 Buil ; 
Vancouver Barracks, 185 Build 
Caldwell Rifle Range, N. J., Bu Sade 
Camp Sevier, S. C., Buildings a1 ee 
Q. M. I. D., Jeffersonville, Ind., aa 
Washington Barracks, D. C., 12 ee 
Ft. Caswell, N. C., 41 Buildings Ae ide 
Norfolk, Va., G. I. D., 117 Buildings os 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Park, Ga aoe 
and Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga, 392 Buildings........... Bg 
Camp Gordon, Ga., Land and 
Williams Barracks, N. Y., Hospital Buildings an ' 
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Location and Description Sale Price Cost 

Neville Island, Pa., 134,588 Acres and Improvents. . 408,667.60 590,000.00 

Newport News, Va., 4 Bachelor 20,000.00 Unknown 

Otisville, N. Y., Government- Owned Froperty....... 67,300.00 1,650,723.00 

Speedway, Ind., ” Government-Owned Property........ 27,510.00 672,570.83 

Gertner Field, La., Buildings and Improvements..... 42,509.00 2,725,337.71 

Detroit, Mich., Target "Rang rey ee 254,100.00 17,273.32 

Camp ‘Custer, Mich., na -Owned Improve- 

Erie, Pa., Land and Buildings. 85,000.00 152,500.00 
Pasadena, Calif., Land and Buildings............... 15,500.00 31,573.50 
L. IL. City, N. Y., Ballding... 7,500.00 90,040.92 
Camp Dodge, Iowa, 251,000.00 5,867,647.63 
Camp Johnson, 450 36,215.25 Unknown 
Camp Sherman, Ohio, 199 Buildings.............. 28,580.40 Unknown 
Taliaferro Field, Tex., Buildings and Improvements. . 35,502.00 1,439,377.97 
Barren Field, Tex., Buildings and Improvements..... 24,000.00 Unknown 
Rich Field, Tex., Buildings and Improvements....... 21,500.00 Unknown 
Camp Funston, Kans., 620 Buildings............... 212,029.64 Unknown 
Camp Upton, N. Y., Buildings and Fixtures......... 281,000.00 13,923,497.63 
Kearney, N. J., Buildings and Improvements........ 11,569.04 283,428.40 
Camp Lee, Va., Buildings and Improvements........ 241,948.04 12,000,000.00 
Charleston, S. C.,, Buildings and Equipment......... 12,445.50 405,000.00 
Harrison, ind., 149 Burtidings... .... 19,169.50 151,080.00 
Hoboken, N. J., Buildings and Improvements........ 14,100.00.- 244,614.00 
Governors Island, N. Y., Buildings and Improvements 43,550.00 812,911.00 
Ft. Stevens, Oregon, 37 Buildings.................. 3,377.00 106,500.00 
Camp McClellan, Ala., 350 Buildings................ 15,300.00 382,500.00 
Camp Humphreys, Va., 182 Buildings.............. 32,420.00 518,800.00 
Baltimore: Md. AU 298,637.28 1,909,000.00 
Camp Pike, Ark., 315 Buildings and Improvements... 109,713.45 6,899,723.00 
Camp Dodge, Iowa, Buildings and Improvements... . 35,808.95 2,832,423.80 
Camp Mercedes, Tex., Buildings and Improvements. . 7,500.00 113,991.00 
Field, Va., 12 Buildings... 300.00 102,240.00 
Ft. Sheridan, Ill., Buildings and Improvements...... 46,781.00 1,298,425.00 
Camp Kearney, Buildings and Improvements..... see 25,575.00 606,965.00 
Camp Pike, Ark., Buildings and Improvements...... 55,250.00 5,799,737.00 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 62,507 sq. ft. Land and Buildings. . 129,014.22 1,814,562.50 
Hawthorne Race Track, Buildings and Improvements. 5,000.00 172,104.00 
Norfolk, Va., Buildings and Improvements.......... 18,751.50 997,862.00 
Morrison,, Va., Buildings and Improvements......... 20,000.00 1,703,000.00 
Camp Dix, N. J., Buildings and Improvements....... 10,000.00 125,405.00 
Camp Funston, Kans., Buildings and Improvements. . 45,341.94 90,000.00 
Chicago, Ill., Land and Building and Improvements. . 855,000.00 4,065,912.00 
Camp McAllen, Tex., Buildings and Improvements... 15,100.00 109,122.00 
Camp Shannon, N. M., Buildings and Improvements. . 6,550.00 125,120.00 
Camp Lee, Va., Buildings and Improvements........ 25,306.00 471,488.00 
Bureau of Standards, D. C., 7 Buildings............. 2,003.37 63,245.00 
Miscellaneous small items at various locations....... 189,004.07 2,776,732.25 
Miscellaneous small items at various locations....... 1,059,503.08 Unknown 

Selling Price Total (Cost Unknown).......... $3,442,080.58 

Ordnance Department 

— —., Portable Bungalows...................... 75,000.00 141,000.00 
Philadelphia, Pa., .Knocked-Down Houses............ 45,275.00 54,895.00 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Building and Equipment....... 12,000.00 160,092.00 
Elizabeth, N. J., Toluol Rect. Plant................. 6,150.00 90,000.00 
Providence, R. I., Toluol Rect. Plant................ 15,000.00 195,596.32 
Boston, Mass., Toluol Rect. Plant................... 20,000.00 273,699.40 
Brunswick, Ga., Land and Incomplete Picric Acid 

Hammond, Ind., Buildings & Equipment............ 900,000.00 Unknown 
Bridgeport, Conn., Buildings & Equipment.......... 500,000.00 1,365,400.00 
St. Louis, Mo., Buildings & Equipment............. 26,065.00 82,330.13 
Peru, IIl., Buildings 80,000.00 291,388.75 
Milwaukee, Wis., Buildings & Equipment........... 185,000.00 580,847.25 
Woodbury, N. f= 9,205.00 203,832.50 
Chattanooga, Tenn., —e & Equipment......... 110,000.00 212,112.71 
Amatol, N. J., Build 5,800.00 98,331.00 


Chart continued on page 443 
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Some of the losses reported are stag- 
gering in amount. For instance, there 
was one property in North Carolina 
which cost $221,618 which sold for $740; 
one property in Otisville, N. Y., costing 
$1,650,723 sold for $67,300; one prop- 
erty in Georgia costing $1,563,000 sold 
for $2,600. A Michigan property cost- 
ing $12,330,000 sold for $584,000. An 
Iowa property costing $5,867,000 sold 
for $251,000. Camp Upton, in New 
York, sold for $281,000, while Camp Lee, 
in Virginia, costing $12,000,000 sold for 
$241,948; and Camp Dodge, $2,832,000, 
sold for $35,808. 

The Nitro, W. Va., plant, costing $60,- 
000,000, sold for $8,551,000, and a Ten- 
nessee plant costing $86,000,000 sold for 
$3,455,000. 


In the light of such figures as these, 
the price secured by the government 
for the Gorgas plant is remarkably 
high, and it is to the credit of the pur- 
chasing company that it was willing to 
abide by the judgment of government 
experts in taking it at that price. 

If Mr. Henry Ford, or any other indi- 
vidual, or any company desires to se- 
cure the Muscle Shoals development no 
one should be allowed to do so on any 


‘such terms as Mr. Ford has thus far 


proposed. The inherent value of Muscle 
Shoals, one of nature’s great wonders, 
an asset of immense value to the en- 
tire country, should not be parted with 
by the national government except at a 
price somewhat commensurate with its 
real value. Nor should. Mr. Ford be 
permitted to secure such a property on 
any financial basis other than backing it 
with his entire fortune, or with a suffi- 
cient amount of capital to protect the 
government and the country to the ex- 
treme. His suggestion of a $10,000,000 
company to take over Muscle Shoals is 
in itself, and ought to be so regarded, 
absurd. 

The same thing is true as to any 
other prospective purchaser. No com- 
pany should be allowed to secure con- 
trol of Muscle Shoals except on a finan- 
cial basis sufficiently strong to safe- 
guard the interests of the nation of a 
property so immeasurably valuable. 
Nor should any control be given for 
more than 50 years, though Mr. Ford 
demanded 100 years. Far better would 


it be for the government, instead of 
selling on a low basis of value, to main- 
tain its ownership of that property and 
utilize it in one way or another for the 
safeguarding of the interests of the 
country by the production of nitrates in 
time of peace as well as in time of war. 
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Location and Description Sale Price Cost 

Ives, Wis., T. 94,010.00 286,943.94 
Mt. Union, Pa., 20% A & 30,000.00 181,995.01 
Elizabethport, N. a Buildings & Equipment........ 400,000.00 793,653.69 
Madison, Wis., Buildings & Equipment............. 207,745.00 625,305.66 
Little Rock, Ark., 479 Acres, Buildings & Equipment. 770,000.00 6,000,000.00 
Bridgeport, Conn., 3 Buildings. .......ccccccccscces 61,000.00 176,036.28 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., Buildings & Equipment....... 33,000.00 184,766.63 
Jacksonville, Tenm., Buildings. 7,879.31 33,400.23 
Nashville, Tenn., Entire Plant. 3,455,000.00 86,000,000.00 
Mays Landing, N. J., Land & Buildings............. 500,000.00 7,500,000.00 
Pedricktown, N. J., 45 Buildings. ..........cccsee0 4,758.65 103,500.00 
Hammonton, N. J., 221 Buildings.................. 4,264.95 81,200.00 
Plainfield, N. oe Buildings & Equipment............ 15,000.00 101,899.47 
Findley, Ohio, Land caw 25,500.00 151,947.70 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md., 3 Steel Buildings. . 3,100.00 224,000.00 
Miscellaneous Small Items located at various points.. 1,259,726.29 7,236,432.78 
Miscellaneous Small Items located at various places.. 1 018, 543.55 Unknown 


mers $ 2,733, 543.55 


LOSSES SHOWN BY TREASURY STATISTICS 


Metal Manufacturers 


and Mining Enterprises 


Worst 


Sufferers—State and Local Taxes, Wages and Freight Rates 
Increased Despite Depression—Treasury Statistician Com- 
mends Business Men 


HE enormity of the industrial 
| slump of 1921 is clearly reflected 
in the statistics of income of. cor- 
porations just released by the Treasury 
Department. The greatest sufferers 
from the business depression of that 
year were manufacturers of metal and 
metal products and the mining industry. 
15,536 corporations engaged in the 
manufacture of metal and metal prod- 
ucts reported. Of this number, 10,068 
reported deficits aggregating $666,001,- 
897. 16,108 mining corporations filed 
returns. Of this number, 12,478 re- 
ported losses totaling $407,284,812. 
Despite these tremendous losses dur- 
ing 1921, state and local taxes paid by 
manufacutrers of metal and metal prod- 
ucts amounted to $152,507,897, or $25,- 
946,980 more than in 1919. State and 
local taxes paid by incorporated mining 
enterprises amounted to $86,549,035, or 
$17,330,058 more than in 1919. These 
figures show that during the most severe 
period of depression through which 
these industries passed, state and local 
governments continued to increase tax 
burdens by enormous percentages, thus 
contributing to the difficulties which the 
industries of the country were strug- 
gling to survive instead of adopting a 


fiscal policy which would not be detri- 
mental to business recovery. 

The enormous increase in wages sub- 
sequent to the war is reflected in the 
figures given by the department statis- 
ticians for the years 1919 and 1920. The 
returns of mining corporations show de- 
ductions for cost of goods and miscel- 
laneous expense which total $3,752,180,- 
376 for 1919 and $5,782,703,992 for 1920, 
an increase of $2,030,523,616. This in- 
crease was due largely to increased 
wages and freight rates. Compare this 
figure with the $407,284,812 losses of 
1921 and the principal reason for these 
losses becomes apparent. The exact 
amounts of wages and freight rates paid 
are not shown. This condition was di- 
rectly responsible for the closing down 
of many mining operations for an indefi- 
nite period, and for the enormous losses 
suffered in 1921. 

Practically every metal-mining state 
suffered great losses on account of the 
cessation of mining operations and op- 
erations which were conducted at a loss. 
The number of mining corporations 
which filed returns from these states 
and the number which showed deficits 
are as follows: 
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Total Number 

number showing 

reporting deficits 
......... 273 
Arkansas ....... 127 89 
California 1,368 1,028 
1,031 859 
Michigan ........ 154 105 
Minnesota ....... 265 185 
552 416 
Montana ........ 412 347 
409 371 
New Mexico ..... 115 100 
1,030 782 
Washington needs 526 480 


The Treasury Department’s statistics 
also show that the coal mining industry 
suffered from the effect of the depres- 
sion in 1921. Returns were filed by 
3,656 coal-mining corporations. Of this 
number, 2,577 reported deficits aggre- 
gating $72,521,815. The remaining 
1,079 paid a total federal tax of $15,- 
219,444, not including the capital stock 
tax, for which no figures are given. 

In. summing up the effect of the de- 
pression in 1921 upon the nation’s busi- 
ness, Edward White, chief of the sta- 
tiscal division of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, recently told the Monday 
Lunch Club, of Washington, that “the 
result of the year’s business as shown 
by the reports: from which the figures 
were tabulated, gives one much for 
conjecture as to what might have been 
the extent of demoralization in the 
economic structure of the country if 
certain stabilizing conditions had not 
prevailed.” 

“The year’s losses,” said Mr. White, 
“were provided for out of the large un- 
distributed profits of previous years, 
and vindicated the good judgment of 
accumulating surplus during profitable 
years. And that the country should 
have passed through a crisis of such 
magnitude as is indicated by the losses 
sustained and yet have averted a vio- 
lent financial panic and general eco- 
nomic disorganization and demoraliza- 
tion is due in no small part to the Fed- 
eral Reserve system, through which 
support was extended to the banks and 
through them to the industrial organ- 
ization as a whole. 

“A price collapse such as that which 
occurred in 1920 would, a decade 
earlier, have resulted in a panic of un- 
precedented proportions and would 


have brought ruin to a large number 
of individuals and corporations which, 
with the improved financial machinery, 
were able to weather the storm of 1921, 
and for the first time in its history the 
country passed through a_ business 
crisis without suffering a money panic.” 


4 
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IMMIGRATION AND THE MINING INDUSTRY 


Changes in Immigration Policy Advised—68th Congress Must Either Extend 
Present Immigration Law or Enact New Legislation Before June 30, 1924— 
Mining Industry Favors Selective Policy 


MERICA is thoroughly analyzing 
A« immigration problem, past, 
present and future, in a most 
thorough and systematic way. For the 
first time in the history of this nation 
the needs of industry are being subordi- 
nated to our national destiny. 
Immigration is one of the most im- 
portant questions that will come before 
the 68th Congress which convenes De- 
cember 4. The Per Centum Limit Act 
of May, 1921, with its subsequent 
amendments, which regulates the influx 
of most of the immigration to the United 
States, will expire by statutory limita- 
tion on June 30, 1924. An extension or 
modification of this act, or the substitu- 
tion of a new law by Congress, is there- 
fore necessary. 


MINING CONGRESS RESOLUTION 


The American Mining Congress, real- 
izing the importance to the mining in- 
dustry of the question of immigration, 
presented this subject to its Twenty- 
sixth Annual Convention held in Mil- 
waukee, September 24 to 29. Mining 
men there assembled indorsed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


WHEREAS, There is insufficient labor 
available in this country to maintain 
mining and other essential industries 
at their necessary scale of operations; 
and 

WHEREAS, The number of immigrants 
admitted to this country is limited by 
law; and 

WHereas, Under the existing conditions 
such immigrants as are admitted are 
largely undesirable in that they have 
no intent to perform any constructive 
service and in fact do not contribute 
any useful effort. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we hereby place this or- 
ganization on record as in favor of 
selective immigration, operative prior 
to embarkation or such other pro- 
cedure, if a better be proposed, as 
will tend to increase the proportion 
of workers among aliens admitted to 
the United States, to the end that 
mining and other industries may have 
a better labor supply than is now 
available or will probably be: avail- 
able unless specific efforts be made to 
increase the supply of workers from 
abroad. 


Copies of this resolution have been 
sent broadcast to all members of the 
organization who were not able to be 
present at the meeting and the Ameri- 
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Of the 400,000 immigrants exam- 
ined between the ages of 21 and 35, 
46 percent showed a mental develop- 
ment of 11 years or less. In the State 
of New York today, of all of the in- 
habitants of those institutions de- 
voted to caring for mentally incom- 
petents, 46 percent are foreign born, 
27 percent are aliens today, and one- 
third of all the taxes of New York are 
devoted to maintaining those wrecks 
of humanity in these various insti- 
tutions where they are put either 
voluntarily or involuntarily. 

E. J. Hennig, 
Asst. Sec. of Labor. 


can Mining Congress is therefore in a 
position to accurately present the views 
of the mining industry upon this im- 
portant subject. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR FAVORS 
RESTRICTION 


The -sDepartment of Labor is to 
sponsor a bill which will be introduced 
in the 68th Congress and, according to 
the Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, 
the Department will recommend an im- 
migration policy that will embody more 
severe restrictions than ever before and 
will prevent all “undesirables” from en- 
tering the country. The plan of the De- 
partment of Labor favors rigid selec- 
tion of immigrants in their native 
countries. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Edward 
J. Henning very forcefully pointed out 
in his address to the Twenty-sixth An- 
nual Convention of the American Min- 
ing Congress that “the gentle art of 
unloading is as old as Europe” and the 
statistics that he presented there bore 
out the assumption that Europe is in- 
dustriously practicing this art. 

The Department of Labor points out, 
that in a review recently made by Dr. 
Sweeney, of the 400,000 immigrants ex- 
amined between the ages of 21 and 35, 
46 percent showed a mental development 
of 11 years or less. The Department 
also points out that in the State of New 
York today of all of the inhabitants of 
those institutions devoted to caring for 
mentally incompetents, 46 percent are 
foreign born, 27 percent are aliens to- 
day, and one-third of all the taxes of 
New York are devoted to maintaining 
those wrecks of humanity in these vari- 


ous institutions where they are put 
either voluntarily or involuntarily. 


RECOMMENDATIONS MADE 

Leaders in industry are unanimous in 
declaring that some way must be found 
whereby a desirable class of men can be 
brought into the United States to supply 
the country’s labor needs. We are not 
producing or developing the man power 
to do certain essential work, so that the 
problem is immediate and not one of 
the future. Leaders in the mining in- 
dustry have made a number of recom- 
mendations to the American Mining 
Congress which are presented herewith. 
The outstanding consensus of the opin- 
ion expressed by these recommendations 
is that the desirability of the immigrant 
shall be determined at the source rather 
than at the port of entrance; none of 
the recommendations desires the bars 
let down for so-called cheap labor, but 
rather that some method shall be de- 
vised whereby the large percentage of 
dependents now admitted under the 
present system can be supplanted by 
workers who will enter productive em- 
ployment in the various industries. 
Recommendations, in part, are: 


1. Immigrants should be selected from 
naturalizable races. Every im- 
migrant should be considered a 
potential citizen and our immi- 
gration policy should be framed 
with the object of obtaining the 
greatest number possible of ad- 
ditional good citizens. 

2. Selection of immigration with such 
restriction as will permit only 
those people to enter our country 
who are determined to assimilate 
American principles with a God- 
fearing respect for law and order 
and a desire to live under the 
principles of liberty and justice. 

3. Selection of immigrants without 
limitation if they are proved to 
be clean able-bodied men, anxious 
to give a day’s work for a day’s 
pay, who are sold on what the 
Constitution guarantees them and 
every other citizen of the United 
States. 

4. Admission of the type of immigrant 
who is willing to work as a la- 
borer as the first step toward 
some better grade of employment. 

5. The selection of immigrants by the 
Immigration Department to the 
end that we shall increase the 
permissible quota from _ those 
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countries that send the best class 
of labor to our shore, men who 
are trained in some particular 
department of mining, steel work, 
or other industries, which makes 
them fit to step into this country 
and know something of what they 
are called upon to do. 

6. A selective immigration policy that 
selects the immigrants prior to 
embarkation. If, as has been 
pointed out, we cannot with pro- 
priety tell foreign countries who 
may leave their shores, we can 
with perfect propriety say who 
may come to our country 
before they leave their 
own. In a selective immi- 
gration policy let us first 
attempt to standardize who 
would do the selecting. 
An immigration bill should 
provide for the proper ma- 
chinery to select immi- 
grants. Let us not forget 
the Railroad Administra- 
tion, the Fuel Administra- 
tion, and, above all, the 
Fact Finding Commission 
which never found a fact, 

7. At Winnipeg, Canada, men 
are walking the streets 
looking for jobs, while just 
across the border the 
mines of America are cry- 
ing for workmen. These men are 
good, honest, intelligent workmen 
who want and need a job. We 
must find sorne way whereby this 
desirable class of men can be 
brought to the United States to 
supply our labor needs. 

8. Every candidate for admission to 
this country should be rigidly ex- 
amined prior to embarkation. A 
proper examination will conclu- 
sively determine not only the 
physical and moral fitness of the 
immigrant but also whether or 
not he is mentally alive to his 
opportunities in this country. 

9. If the nation is justified in limiting 
the number of immigrants who 
may enter each year, it is also 
justified in stipulating that the 
quota consist chiefly of those 
classes of which we are most in 
need. If the examination of 
aliens in their own countries by 
agents of this Government is im- 
possible, is it not possible to cre- 
ate a semi-governmental employ- 
ment service, giving prospective 
immigrants definite assurance of 
work on their arrival? 

10. The time has come when the future 
of America as a whole should 
alone be considered, and the ques- 
tion of economics completely laid 
aside for the time being, until the 


United States has recovered from 
this fit of indigestion caused by 
the tremendous influx of an alien 
race of people. Unless we ap- 
proach the subject from this 
angle, we will be forced into 
diplomatic quarrels arising over 
the most favored nation’s clauses 
in our various treaties and per- 
haps plunge into more difficulties 
than we are now experiencing. 
11. Objection to the policy of selection 
at point of embarkation might be 
met through a knowledge of the 
objections of the other countries 
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sensus of public opinion in regard to 
this subject. Practically every indus- 
try affected by the immigration law is 
holding conferences with a view to mak- 
ing recommendations to Congress. Im- 
portant among these conferences is that 
to be held on December 13 and 14 at 
the Hotel Astor, New York City, under 
the auspices of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. They are attacking 
the subject from a broad angle, asking 
all organizations to meet with them for 
a free discussion of the subject of “a 
national immigration policy that will 
safeguard the social life and institutions 


ELLIS ISLAND FROM THE AIR 


and through the education of 
steamship companies to the prob- 
able loss they would make unless 
the immigrants are selected ac- 
cording to the standards ap- 
proved by the authorities of the 
United States. Also the consuls 
of the United States should be 
kept informed of the quota avail- 
able so that in granting visas to 
passports they could point out to 
the applicants the probabilities 
of their entry being allowed and 
thus prevent some of the heart- 
burn and loss entailed by refus- 
ing suitable immigrants merely 
because the quota of their na- 
tionality is filled. 

12. An immigration bill should include 
some means of a sifting process 
at the point of embarkation and 
some provision for the crediting 
of “departures.” 


It therefore is readily seen that the 
mining industry favors: 


FIRST: Quality and not quantity. 
SECOND: The selection of immi- 
grants at the point of embarkation. 
THIRD: That certain tests be adopted 
that the immigrant must pass which 
will indicate his fitness to assimilate 
American ideals and his earnest inten- 
tion to become an American citizen. 
Industry generally is taking a con- 


of the United States, while meeting 
fairly the normal economic needs of the 
country.” In order that any partici- 


_ pants in the conference may not be 


bound by the discussion, no motion or 
formal vote on any of the questions pre- 
sented will be entertained. They have 
divided the subject into six major topics 
which include: 


1. Shall the Per Centum Limit Act which 
expires by limitation on June 30, 1924, 
be retained by extending the vo tn 
its operation? 


11. Shall the Per Centum Limit Act be 
retained with amendments in respect to 
administrative features, among those 
suggested being: 


a. Shall control over quotas for the 
various nationality groups be vested 
in American consular officers or 
governmental agents in foreign 
countries, operating under instruc- 
tions from the Federal Government 
and working in close cooperation 
with immigrants and steamship 
companies to prevent as far as pos- 
sible the arrival of aliens in excess 
of quotas? 

b. Shall the maximum monthly quota 
for each nationality be fixed so as 
not to exceed 10 percent (instead 
of the present 20 percent) of the 
annual quota? 

ce. Shall the unused portion of any 
monthly quota be admissible in any 
succeeding month during the fiscal 
year? 

d. Shall the wife and minor children 
arriving with an admissible alien 
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or subsequently joining him in the 
United States be admitted, if other- 
wise admissible, without being 
charged to a quota? 

e. Shall an alien arriving after his 
nationality quota for the month has 
been exhausted and who is refused 
entry only because of exhaustion of 
such quota be admissible under a 
new monthly quota without being 
returned to the country of embar- 
kation? 

f. Shall resident aliens leaving the 
United States for a temporary visit 
abroad be admissible on their re- 
turn without being charged to 
quotas, if such return occurs with- 
in a year? 

g. Shall “aliens who are professional 
actors, artists, lecturers, singers, 
nurses, ministers of any religious 
denomination, professors for col- 
leges or seminaries, aliens belong- 
ing to any recognized learned pro- 
fession, or aliens employed as do- 
mestic servants” or the wife and 
minor children of any such alien 
arriving with him or subsequently 
joining him, be admitted, if other- 
wise admissible, without being 
charged to quotas? 

h. Shall any other administrative 
modifications be made and, if so, 
what modifications? 


111. Shall the Per Centum Limit Act be 
retained with amendments in respect 
to percentage restriction, among those 
suggested being: 


a. Shall the percentage be changed? 
b. Shall the census year on which the 
percentage is based be changed? 
ce. Shall the percentage be made to 
depend on the number of aliens of 
each nationality group resident in 
the United States or on the total 
population in the United States? 

d. Shall quotas be based on net immi- 
gration? 


1V. Shall the Per Centum Limit Act be 
superseded by new legislation and, if 
so, by what kind? 


V. Shall special legislation be enacted to 
assure better selection, distribution and 
assimilation of alien immigrants? Prin- 
cipal suggestions are: 


a. Shall the Canadian system of selec- 
tive immigration be given a trial in 
the United States? 

b. Shall the contract labor law be 
modified and, if so, in what re- 
spects? 

c. Shall the illiteracy law be modified 
and, if so, in what respects? 

d. Shall physical examination of aliens 
desiring to emigrate to the United 
States be held at major ports of 
embarkation abroad by United 
States medical officers? 

e. Shall certain blood and intelligence 
tests proposed by the United States 
Secretary of Labor be applied to 
alien immigrants? 

f. Shall a system of registration of 
alien immigrants be put into effect 
and, if so, what form shall it take? 

g. Shall a limited educational test in 
respect to ability to speak and 
write English and understand 
American institutions be required 
of every alien immigrant within a 
given time after the time of his 
entry into the United States? 

h. Shall alien immigrants be prohib- 


ited from settling in cities of a 
specified size for a limited period? 


V1. Shall an Investigatory Commission 
be appointed by the President under 
Congressional Resolution to inquire in- 
to, and report within a limited time 
concerning: 


a. Immigration and emigration in the 
light of present domestic and world 
conditions; 

b. Needs of normally functioning in- 
dustry, commerce and transporta- 
tion for immigrants generally, and 
for special groups of immigrants; 

ec. Economic and social assimilability 
of foreign racial groups; 

d. Effect of mixture of races upon the 
virility and social progress of the 
nation; 

e. Practical methods of selecting, dis- 
tributing and assimilating immi- 
grants; 

f. Suggestions for an adequate, scien- 
tific and practical program of im- 
migration based on an analysis of 
= aims and ideals of our national 
ife; 

g. Other major factors in the immi- 
gration problem? 


CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
MEETS 


The annual meeting of the California 
Metal and Mineral Producers’ Associa- 
tion and California. Chapter of the 
American Mining Congress was held in 
San Francisco on October 24. 

Elmer E. Paxton, general manager, 
Engels Cepper Mining Company, Plumas 
County, California, was elected presi- 
dent of the organization. J. A. Fulton, 


-manager, Melones Mining Company, 


Melones, Calif., was elected first vice- 
president; P. C. Knapp, secretary, Na- 
tomas Company of California, San Fran- 
cisco, second vice-president; E. C. Hutch- 
inson, president, Kennedy Mining and 
Milling Company, San Francisco, third 
vice-president; and Robert I. Kerr, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Edwin Higgins, J. A. Fulton and 
Elmer E. Paxton were elected members 
of the board of directors, to serve for a 
period of three years. 


ANNUAL MEETING ARIZONA 
CHAPTER, AMERICAN MIN- 
ING CONGRESS 


The Arizona Chapter of the American 
Mining Congress will hold its annual 
meeting at Phoenix, Ariz., on December 
3. At this time new officers will be 
elected, and it is anticipated that the 
chapter will open permanent headquar- 
ters in Phoenix, beginning with the new 
year. 


Arizona mines have reduced wages and 
salaries approximately 10 percent, effec- 
tive November 1. 


G. M. Colvocoresses is governor of the 
chapter. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
NON-FERROUS ALLOYS 
MEETS 


The Bureau of Mines Advisory Com- 
mittee on Non-Ferrous Alloys, consisting 
of representatives of the Institute of 
Metals, The American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, The American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, The American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, and The 
American Electrochemical Society, met 
with Bureau of Mines and Bureau of 
Standards officials at Washington, No- 
vember 15, to discuss the work and prob- 
lems of the two bureaus relating to non- 
ferrous alloys. This advisory committee 
meets annually or semi-annually to 
review the bureaus’ work and discuss 
future possibilities. 

Bureau of Mines officials led the dis- 
cussion on the following subjects: 

Silver Alloys, Dr. H. Foster Bain, 
director, Bureau of Mines. 

Effect of Inclusions and Imhomoge- 
neities.in Alloys, Especially in Regard to 
Endurance, Dr. H. W. Gillett, chief alloy 
chemist. 

Analysis of Aluminum and Aluminum 
Alloys, Mr. R. J. Anderson, metallurgist. 

Reclamation of Mixed Bronze and 
Babbitt Borings, Dr. Gillett. 

Oxygenated Air in Non-Ferrous Met- 
allurgy, Mr. Davis. 

Metals for Non-Corrosive Survey 
Markers. Mr. Andrew Stewart, chemist. 

Metallic Refractories for Electric 
Brass Furnaces, Dr. Gillett. 

Heat Treatment of Cast Non-Ferrous 
Alloys, Mr. Anderson. 

Sands for Molds and Cores in Alumi- 
num Foundry Practice, Mr. Anderson. 

Corrosion of Metals and Alloys, Mr. 
Anderson. 

Availability of Rare Metals for Ex- 
perimental Work—Beryllium, Dr. Lind, 
chief chemist. 

D. A. Lyon, assistant director of the 
Bureau of Mines, presided. 


TARIFF INQUIRY 

F. M. Leonard, formerly of the Cerro 
de Pasco Copper Co., is in charge of the 
mineral work of the Tariff Commission, 
succeeding Paul M. Tyler. The commis- 
sion has completed the domestic investi- 
gation of pig iron and plans a foreign 
investigation of this product. The com- 
mission has made a survey of the do- 
mestic magnesium situation, covering 
costs, and will extend it to include the 
situation abroad. Mr. Leonard has com- 
pleted investigation of magnesite fields 
in California, Washington and other 
parts of the west. The commission has 


not yet concluded an investigation of 
foreign costs of magnesite. 
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PERIL OF DEADLY GAS MINIMIZED 


HE United States Bureau of 
Mines, after a complete study of 
the subject, has issued a state- 
ment declaring that miners trapped in 
underground excavations during mine 
fires or after explosions may frequently 
save themselves from the peril of deadly 
gases by the erection of barricades of 
cloth, board, coal or rock. The Bureau 
of Mines has a record of the saving of 
275 lives in coal mines through the erec- 
tion of barricades, and is confident that 
hundreds of other lives might have been 
saved if entombed miners had possessed 
a thorough knowledge of barricade con- 
struction. 

After many mine explosions in 
America and in foreign countries exami- 
nation has shown that many of the men 
found dead had escaped the violence and 
flame of the explosion but had succumbed 
to the gases, called afterdamp, left by 
the explosion. The evidence collected 
snows that at 140 disasters 1,477 per- 
sons were killed outright and 1,391 were 
overcome by afterdamp. Sometimes 
miners have traveled long distances from 
their working places before meeting 
deadly gases; and groups of men have 
been found dead in a remote section to 
which they had retreated to escape the 
afterdamp. Again, men have been found 
dead near a pile of brattice material 
which they did not use because they did 
not know that a barricade would be of 
value. After the Reilly mine explosion 
in Pennsylvania in 1922 several of the 
men rescued said that they knew nothing 
about the erection of barricades, and 
there must be many miners unaware of 
this method of escaping death. 

The following practical recommenda- 
tions for the guidance of miners en- 
trapped at mine disasters are made by 
the Bureau of Mines: 

When entrapped by gases from fires 
or explosions, and forced back into 
workings in which there is compara- 
tively good air, keep uppermost the 
thought of building a bulkhead or stop- 
ping, and collect tools, timber, canvas, 
water, dinner buckets, hay from the 
stable, and anything else that might be 
useful. 

If possible, a barricade should be near 
a valve in the compressed-air pipe line, 
if air is used. The valve should be 
opened to furnish additional air. If 
there is no compressed air, the next best 
thing for miners behind a barricade to 
do is either to lie down or sit on the 
floor in the hope that the rescue crew 
will find them before they are overcome. 
In this relaxed position they will breathe 
much less air than if they exert them- 
selves. 


As soon as a place is chosen for a 


barricade, its erection should begin, for 
the gases often travel quickly. The 
ventilation should be shut off as soon 
as possible by the opening of doors and 
the hanging of brattice cloth or by the 
moving of a door to a new place across 
an entry. The permanent barricade 
should be started 50 to 75 feet from the 
brattice cloth. Always barricade off as 
much of an entry, room, drift or cross- 
cut as possible, so as to provide a maxi- 
mum quantity of air. Before construct- 
ing a bulkhead make sure that there is 
no man-way or other connection with 
other workings through which gases 
could come. At some place outside of 
the first stopping, if more than one stop- 
ping is built, place a sign of some kind 
to show that men are behind it. 

If a barricade be made of lumps of 
coal, slate or other rock, or ore, build 
two walls 2 to 3 feet apart and fill the 
space between with fine material or mud. 
The stopping must be air-tight. Board 
stoppings are not as easily made gas- 
tight as those built of dirt or rock and 
dirt. All chinks and holes in the barri- 
cade should be stopped with clay, rags. 
clothes and similar material. 

Coal miners should remember that 
they should not barricade themselves in 
any working or other place that gives 
off gas (methane), for fire damp may 
accumulate and be ignited in some way, 
causing the death of the whole party. 

If a piece of pipe is available, it should 
be placed through the stopping and 
plugged at the inner end, in order that 
tests of the air outside the barricade 
can be made by removing the plug. 

After the barricade has been built, in 
order to conserve the oxygen of the air, 
the men should keep as quiet as pos- 
sible. However, occasionally somebody 
should walk around so as to mix the air. 
All the men should not congregate in 
one place. 

When the bulkhead is erected test it 
for leaks by means of a candle or car- 
bide lamp. The way in which the flame 
of a lamp or candle burns will show the 
condition of the confined air and how the 
oxygen is being used up. All flame 
lamps should be extinguished, in order 
not to consume any more oxygen than 
necessary; also it is desirable not to 
use oil, carbide and electric batteries 
needlessly. 

Men barricaded in a metal mine should 
signal frequently by pounding on the 
air pipe and on the back of the rock 
drift; or, in a coal mine, by pounding 
on the rib or the roof. If, during their 
retreat from gases, miners find any 
chalk they should carry a piece with 


them. Directions for a relief party may 
be written on doors, or an arrow may 
be drawn to indicate the course the 
miners took in retreating. The flame 
of a carbide lamp makes good letters on 
timber or rock. 

The first barricade recorded in the 
reports of the Bureau of Mines was built 
by entombed miners during the fire at 
the Cherry mine in Illinois, in 1909. 
Seven days after the outbreak of fire 
in this mine a rescue crew met a party 
of 8 men who had barricaded themselves 
with 12 others, saved later, but had 
broken through and were making toward 
the shaft. They had walked over half 
a mile, past cars and dead mules, in the 
dark, and in an atmosphere (after- 
damp) that would not support a flame 
light. These men were in comparatively 
good condition when found, and they re- 
covered completely. 

By bratticing themselves in an 
emergency shelter, by closing the “creep- 
hole” or sliding door in a stopping above 
a compressed-air pump, and then breath- 
ing the exhaust from the pump, 13 men 
saved their lives in the No. 2 mine of 
the San Bois Coal Company at McCur- 
tain, Okla., in March, 1912. 

At the time of the explosion in No. 5 
mine of the New River Collieries Com- 
pany at Eccles, W. Va., 74 men were in 
No. 6 mine above it; of these 8 were 
overcome by afterdamp, 31 were rescued 
and 35 saved themselves by retreating 
from the hot afterdamp to a sump room, 
where they bratticed themselves off by 
means of canvas. Here they remained 
for four hours until a messenger came 
down the shaft from the surface, after 
which they were hoisted to the top. 

There were 153 men in No. 7 mine 
of the West Kentucky Coal Company, at 
Clay, Ky., when an explosion on’ August 
4, 1917, killed 62 miners; 43 of the 
others saved their lives by bratticing off 
an area not affected by the explosion 
where they were rescued three and a 
half hours later. 

On March 2, 1915, an explosion at 
No. 3 mine of the New River and Poca- 
hontas Consolidated Coal Corporation, 
at Layland, W. Va., killed 115 of the 
169 men in the mine. Of the 54 that 
escaped, 47 saved their lives by erecting 
bulkheads at two different points. 

Detailed information regarding the 
erection of barricades during mine fires 
or after explosions is given in Miners’ 
Circular 25, by J. W. Paul, B. O. Pick- 
ard and M. W. von Bernewitz, which 
may be obtained from the Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Ce ELL, what is Congress go- 

W ing to do?” That is the 

question which everyone 

hears and everyone asks in Washington 
today. 

The incoming Congress is not only a 
new Congress, but one of the newest 
congresses we have ever had. In the 
House there will be 141 representatives 
who were not members of the last Con- 
gress. Of them, 115 are new members 
who have never before served in Con- 
gress. Twenty-six have served in some 
previous Congress, but not in the last 
one. There are also 21 new members 
of the Senate. Several of these new 
senators have served as representatives 
in the House, hence they are thoroughly 
familiar with national legislative prob- 
lems. Among those who are new to the 
Senate there are many whose political 
thought is new to the nation. So the 
query concerning what the incoming 
Congress will do is a most natural one 
and a most difficult one to answer. 

In the last year the complexion of 
Congress has probably changed more 
rapidly than at any time before in the 
history of the country, except, of 
course, at the time of a presidential 
election. In the 67th Congress there 
were in the House 299 Republicans, 131 
Democrats, and 1 Socialist, giving a 
Republican majority of 167 votes, a 
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majority larger than the entire oppo- 


The senatorial member- 
ship of the same Congress was made 
up of 59 Republicans, 36 Democrats, 
and 1 Progressive Republican, giving a 
Republican majority of 22. In the 68th 
Congress there will be in the House 225 
Republicans, 205 Democrats, 1 Inde- 
pendent, 1 Farmer-Labor, and 1 Social- 
ist, giving a Republican majority of 17. 
In the House there are 2 vacancies, 
caused by death and resignation. These 
are in two districts, the 7th Kentucky 
and 3d. Mississippi, which have, almost 
without exception, returned Democratic 
representatives heretofore. It is to be 
assumed, therefore, that in the present 
state of national politics Democratic 
representatives will be returned to fill 
these vacancies. Such election would 
reduce the Republican majority to 15. 
The Senate of the incoming Congress 
will be made up of 50 Republicans, 43 
Democrats, 1 Progressive Republican, 
and 2 members of the Farmer-Labor 
party, leaving a Republican majority of 
4. This Republican majority numbers 
in its membership at least 4 senators 
who were elected on Republican tickets 
but who are not noted for adherence to 
party lines. 

With the elevation of Vice-President 
Coolidge to the Presidency it will be 
necessary to elect a president for the 
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Senate from among the body of duly 
elected senators. It is, of course, to be 
assumed that this new president of the 
Senate will be elected from the Repub- 
lican party. It is expected that Sen- 
ator Cummins, of Iowa, will serve both 
as president of the Senate and as chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. The Republican majority in the 
Senate is, on occasion, reduced by one 
by the election of one of its number to 
serve as president of the Senate in lieu 
of the Vice-President. The Vice-Presi- 
dent in his capacity as president of the 
Senate had the privilege of voting in 
case of a tie, although he had no other 
voting privilege. The president of the 
Senate, elected from its membership, 
will retain his voting privilege as a 
senator, but naturally cannot have a 
second vote as president of the Senate 
in case of a tie. 

A member of Congress who has 
served for many years and has been a 
member of both houses stated that in 
his somewhat opinion this 
will be a session of many proposals 
and few acceptances; that there will 
be much legislation introduced along 
novel and untried economic lines and 
that the wide division of thought and 
interests would prevent any consider- 
able amount of concrete accomplish- 
ment. 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE SITUATION IN THE 68th CONGRESS AS 
COMPARED WITH THE 67th CONGRESS 
67th CONGRESS 
THE SENATE 
Republican Democrat Progressive Republican Republican Majority 
59 36 1 22 
THE HousE 
Republican Democrat Socialist Republican Majority 
299 — 1 167 
68th CONGRESS 
THE SENATE 
Republican Democrat Progressive Farm Labor Vacant Republican Majority 
Republican 
50 43 1 2 4 
THE HOUSE 
Republican Democrat Independent Socialist Farm Labor Vacant Republican Majority 
225 205 1 1 2 17 


Dayton News. 


It is apparent that the balance of 
power will lie in every close issue with 
those representatives and _ senators 
whose political viewpoint does not align 
itself with either party and whose judg- 
ment of the legislative policies which 
should guide the nation is as yet un- 
tried. 

The group whose members term them- 
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selves “Progressives” is much more 
clearly defined and organized in the 
Senate than in the House. This group 
in the Senate will vary from eight to 
twelve in number, depending on the 
number who are in accord on the par- 
ticular issue in question. It includes 
both newly-elected Senators and those 
who have been in the Senate for years 


SHE CERTAINLY DISCRIMINATES 


Re) BETWEEN HER TWO DAUGHTERS 


and is drawn largely from the Republi- 
can party. In the House it is difficult 
to estimate the number or the solidarity 
of the group because it will be made up 
largely of newly-elected Representatives. 
It is certain that this group, as in the 
Senate, will be larger than the Republi- 
can majority. It is going to be an in- 
teresting Congr ss. 
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THE NEW YORK SILVER MEETING 


Silver Producers in Three-Day Session—Difficulties Carefully Considered— 
Plans Submitted for Meeting Situation 


THREE-DAY session of the com- 
Az appointed by Mr. W. Mont 
Ferry, of Salt Lake City, chair- 
man of the Reno Silver Conference, was 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in 
New York, on November 14, 15 and 16, 
and a later conference with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Herbert C. Hoover, 
took place in Washington, November 19. 
Those in attendance at the meeting 
were: Mr. Ferry, chairman of the Reno 
Conference and of the committee; Mr. 
Charles Bocking, of Montana; Mr. Fred 
Carroll, of Colorado; Mr. John Hays 
Hammond, of Washington; Mr. Alfred 
Harrell, of California; Mr. W. A. Mit- 
chell, in place of Mr. J. G. Kirchen, of 
Nevada; Mr. E. J. Raddatz, of Utah; 
Mr. Robert E. Tally, of Arizona; Mr. 
C. F. Kelley, of New York; Mr. F. H. 
Brownell, of New York; Mr. F. Y. Rob- 
ertson, of New York; and Dr. C. A. 
Holder, of the Asia Banking Corpora- 
tion of New York. 

The whole committee was represented 
with the exception of Mr. Stanley A. 
Easton, of Idaho, who wired his inability 
to be present but pledged his entire co- 
operation to the findings of the com- 
mittee. 

In addition to the general discussions 
by members of the committee, addresses 
were heard from ‘Senators Tasker L. 
Oddie and Thomas J. Walsh, members 
of the Senate Committee on Gold and 
Silver Inquiry; Mr. H. N. Lawrie, assist- 
ant to the Commission; J. F. Callbreath, 
of the American Mining Congress; Mr. 
Handy, Mr. Harmon and Mr. Neumeyer, 
of the firm of Handy and Harmon, silver 
merchants; Mr. C. W. Harmon, president 
of the Sterling Silver Manufacturers’ 
Association, and others. 

Efforts were made to investigate 
every possible avenue through which sil- 
ver reaches its final market. All of the 
difficulties of the present situation were 
carefully considered; a very optimistic 
spirit of cooperation prevailed and a 
complete determination on the part of 
each one present was manifest to do 
everything in his power looking to in- 
creased uses and the orderly marketing 
of silver. 

As a sidelight to the discussion and 
the only part available for publication, 
we append the communication from the 
Secretary of the American Mining Con- 
gress for such consideration as its merits 
may justify. 
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We are not applying to the sale of 
silver the same energy and skill which 
is being applied in the sale of manu- 
factured goods. In other words, sil- 
ver is being bought not sold. By this 
process we gain less than our share 
of the world’s market. 


November 12, 1923. 
To the Members of the Silver Committee 
appointed by the Reno Conference, 


Mr. C. F. Kelley, Chairman, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Will you permit me to suggest for 
your consideration two plans which may 
or may not be practical, but in view of 
the fact that in a general way these 
plans have been successfully used by 
other industries you may find them 
worthy of consideration. 

The problem of how to increase the 
uses of gilver and thus through the op- 
eration of the law of supply and demand 
to increase its value to the producer, is 
the one great problem which confronts 
your committee. 

Efforts to increase the use of silver 
for industrial purposes will be helpful, 
but no increase which can be secured in 
such use will absorb more than a small 
part of the surplus. More important 
will be a consideration of two questions. 

First and most important will be the 
means by which foreign countries now 
devoid of metallic currency for business 
transactions may be induced to use sil- 
ver for coinage purposes, both for the 
direct benefit which will accrue by in- 
creasing the demand for silver and also 
for the indirect benefits which would 
come to our general industrial structure 
by reason of more stable conditions and 
the opening of new markets in those 
countries now unable to buy our goods. 

The second problem will be the secur- 
ing of a better price for silver used for 
industrial purposes in a market in which 
the supply is largely in excess of the 
public demand. 

Considering the first of these prob- 
lems, we might well consider the his- 
tory of our own coinage system just 
following the Revolutionary War and 
the adoption of our Constitution. 

Our country, at that time without any 
coinage system of its own, was doing 
business with the coinage of other coun- 


tries, mostly the coinage of England, 
Spain, France and Portugal, the Spanish 
milled dollar being the unit of common 
acceptance. Alexander Hamilton, while 
expressing his preference for gold as a 
unit of measure, was instrumental in 
establishing the bi-metallic standard, one 
of his chief reasons being that our trade 
was largely with the West Indies and 
South America, countries well supplied 
with silver. 

It seems quite probable that the re- 
maining Central European countries will 
follow the lead of those few countries 
which have undertaken to balance their 
budget and stabilize their currencies, and 
adopt the gold standard. It seems 
equally certain that sufficient gold will 
not be available to support a currency 
medium of sufficient volume to meet the 
requirements of business. 

It seems equally certain that some 
generations must pass before the people 
of those countries will give confidence to 
paper money, and it therefore seems 
probable silver will be peculiarly accept- 
able not only because of its intrinsic 
value but also because the psychology 
of ages has developed a complete con- 
fidence in the use of silver as money. 

The effort of France and some others 
of these countries now satisfying the 
demand for metallic money by the use 
of bronze and other low-priced metals 
can be but a subterfuge to meet a tem- 
porary emergency. In the end no coins 
which cannot be accepted in the settle- 
ment of foreign balances can maintain a 
domestic trading value. It is fair to 
assume that as and when these countries 
shall move toward normalcy and stabi- 
lized currency that silver will be most 
acceptable and will be used if it is made 
available. 

Aside from the sale of Government 
bonds, which is practically impossible, 
there are but two means by which these 
countries can supply themselves with 
silver. 

First, by purchase to be paid for in 
gold, which is an impossibility, and 

Second, by the exchange of goods. 

In the investigation of this particu- 
lar part of our problem we are lead to 
the one conclusion that unless we can 
either directly or indirectly exchange 
our silver for those commodities which 
these countries have to export, that 
there is nothing to do but wait until 
through more devious and difficult chan- 
nels these countries are able to stabilize 
their own affairs. 

Our own markets are now absorbing 
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large quantities, more than three billion 
dollars’ worth annually, of foreign goods. 
Exports are considerably in excess of 
our imports as to general merchandise, 
although we are importing more silver 
than we are exporting. We are not 
applying to the sale of silver the same 
energy and skill which is being applied 
to the sale of manufactured goods. In 
other words, in the main silver had been 
bought while our manufactured goods 
have been sold. By the one process we 
gain less than our share of the world’s 
market and by the other process it is 
evident that we are securing our full 
share of the world’s market. 

It seems high time, therefore, that the 
producers of silver shall organize them- 
selves to present a more or less solid 
front and to employ, create and develop 
similar selling agencies with ability to 
push silver out and bring goods back 
rather than to push marketable manu- 
factured goods out and bring back silver 
upon our markets. 

Your committee was instructed by the 
Reno Conference to take steps leading 
to the organization of a Silver Export 
Association under the provisions of the 
Webb-Pomerene Act and “under such 
amendments to such acts as may be had.” 
The last phrase indicates a doubt as to 
the ability of such an Export Associa- 
tion under the present law to so func- 
tion as to accomplish real benefits to the 
silver industry, a doubt which is quite 
prevalent among those who have studied 
the question. 

To wait until amendments to the 
Webb-Pomerene Act may be enacted by 
Congress would be to postpone benefi- 
cial action for a discouragingly long 
time. 


PLAN No. 1—A TRADING EXPORT 
ASSOCIATION 


T can see no objection to any organi- 
zation which shall undertake to find a 
market for our surplus silver in a mer- 
chandizing way, taking in exchange 
therefor such foreign manufactured 
goods as will find a ready sale in our 
own markets at prices which would 
cover the cost of operation and net a 
satisfactory price for the silver so ex- 
changed. 

The exact form of such an organiza- 
tion is a matter which should be worked 
out with care and under proper legal 
advice, to the end that its effectiveness 
as a business organization and its ability 
to transact business in any country 
might not be hampered by a lack of 
proper authority and in conformance 
with every law. 

Such an organization might well asso- 
ciate itself with or utilize purchasing 
agencies abroad and selling agencies at 
home in case such could be found able 
te meet its requirements. The extent 
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and ‘effectiveness of its work would, of 
course, be largely measured by the num- 
ber of members and the amount of silver 
represented; in other words, by the 
amount of business which the organiza- 
tion undertakes to perform. 

It might be wise in the early stages 
of its operation for this organization to 
purchase such goods as it could market 
in foreign countries, paying therefor in 
silver of American coinage. There is a 
general belief that the silver coins of 
this country would find ready acceptance 
in any of the foreign countries in which 


It is high time that the producers 
of silver shall organize themselves so 
as to present a united front and em- 
ploy, create and develop selling agen- 
cies with ability to push silver out 
and bring goods back rather than to 
push marketable goods out and bring 
silver back upon our own markets. 


an effort is likely to be made looking to 
the increased use of silver in their cur- 
rency systems and in which goods are 
available for export which our markets 
could consume. 


It might be wise as a next step to pro- 
pose to the manufacturers in these coun- 
tries whose goods are available for ex- 
port and which can be disposed of here 
at a profit, to point out to them that 
the dollars which we are offering are 
composed of 60 cents in silver and 40 
cents in Government fiat; that our pur- 
pose would be served equally as well by 
furnishing them the silver at market 
prices, they to arrange with their gov- 
ernment for its coinage. The working 
of this plan is well outlined in a letter 
from a prominent silver producer to. the 
writer after a discussion of this general 
question. I quote from his letter: 


“The German Government would coin 
5,000,000 ounces of silver in German 
marks of the old standard, fineness and 
value, taking this silver, for instance, on 
a basis of 75 cents per ounce, and turn- 
ing back to the Trading Export Associa- 
tion the face value in marks of the 
5,000,000 ounces at 75 cents per ounce; 
that these silver marks should be used 
solely in the purchase of goods, and the 
payment of workmen and for such mer- 
chandise, textiles, and otherwise as 
could be exported to other countries and 
sold at the gold value of the face value 
of the silver marks. This would intro- 
duce into Germany for interior use ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 German silver 
marks at the old time fineness and 
value.” 


Whether it would be wiser, as this 
letter suggests, for your association to 
negotiate directly with the foreign gov- 
ernment for the coinage of silver or 
whether it would be better to work 
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through nationals of that government 
is one of the details which will natur- 
ally be decided by the circumstances. 

From present information there is 
little doubt but that these governments 
would welcome an opportunity to coin 
silver thus offered, turning back to the 
owner 75/129ths of this silver in coin 
with the government’s stamp and re- 
taining 54/129ths for governmental 
uses. There is little doubt that manu- 
facturers in these countries now trying 
to do business with paper money would 
gladly welcome a chance to dispose of 
their goods for silver coin at its face 
value; there is little doubt but that 
goods can be so purchased which will be 
quickly convertible into gold or its 
equivalent in this or in other countries, 
and there is little doubt but that this 
plan will not only open up an increased 
market for silver but would pave the 
way to a general use of silver in these 
countries without which there can be no 
solution of the silver problem. 

The writer offers this plan as a sug- 
gestion and perhaps as a basis of dis- 
cussion with full assurance that the 
more practical judgment of the mem- 
bers of this committee will quickly 
measure its defect and that its merit, 
if any shall be found, will be adapted 


in any larger plan which may be found 
feasible. 


PLAN No. 2—A SILver Export 
ASSOCIATION 


This proposal contemplates the con- 
trol of the greater part of the silver 
produced on the Western Hemisphere, 
by a foreign selling agency so equipped 
as to effectively cooperate with all pres- 
ent silver handling agencies, and to 
make effectual the principles involved in 
the Webb-Pomerene act which will 
avoid any competition between such sil- 
ver producers as between themselves in 
foreign markets. Already several other 
lines of production are so controlled to 
the great advantage of these industries 
and to the great advantage of the pub- 
lic. It may be said of some of these in- 
dustries that because of centralized pro- 
duction they are more nearly natural 
monopolies, but this is only a matter of 
relativity and it would seem that the 
Western Hemisphere, if its producers 
will agree, may as well claim for itself 
the benefits of control as relating to its 
silver. 

It is well known that the world’s pro- 
duction of diamonds is held in strict 
control by an agency with its headquar- 
ters in London and that prices are 
maintained upon a regular basis and 
with practical equality throughout the 
world. The phosphates of Germany, 
nitrates of Peru, bismuth, borax, iodine 
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and many other industries are handled 
in a similar way. 

My suggestion is that a foreign sil- 
ver handling agency shall be created by 
as many of the silver producers of the 
Western Hemisphere as can be induced 
to join, each taking shares or stock 
therein in proportion to his production, 
this agency to purchase from its mem- 
bers their silver output when ready for 
the market, paying them for it by short 
time notes secured by the warehouse 
receipts, the silver in the meantime be- 
ing in the warehouse most convenient 
to the producer and at all times subject 
to his control until payment of the 
notes given therefor has been received. 
The producer should be able to discount 
these notes supported by the warehouse 
receipts as collateral whenever he found 
it necessary to do so in order to meet 
his business obligations. The selling 
agency having the sixty or ninety days’ 
time given by the note in which to sell 
the silver would not be forced to accept 
unsatisfactory quotations and would be 
in a position to force up the price of 
silver to a point which would cover 
present costs of production. This agency 
should naturally seek to increase the 
use of silver and could equip itself so 
as to exert a powerful influence, not 
only in the stimulating of the use of 
silver for industrial purposes but in se- 
curing an increased use of silver in the 
currency systems of the world. The 
benefit of such effort would be world- 
wide in that stabilization of the mone- 
tary systems of the various semi-bank- 
rupt nations in one. of the essential 
steps to their recovery is vastly im- 
portant to each of these nations and in- 
directly would result in unmeasured in- 
direct benefits to the commerce of the 
world. 

It may be that the other proposal 
submitted suggesting an export and 
trading corporation might well be made 
a part of this general plan, by bringing 
to our silver producers the benefit of 
expert salesmanship in disposing of 
their commodity in addition to the ad- 
vantage of being able to wait until the 
market demands justified the sale. 

It is also quite probable that in financ- 
ing this movement the War Finance 
Corporation could be induced to assist 
in such a way as to add to the stabiliz- 
ing influence of the movement. 

Whether such an organization should 
be created in Switzerland, which is now 
the financial clearing house in the cen- 
tral European countries, or whether in 
London, now the headquarters of similar 
agencies, or elsewhere, would be deter- 
mined by the liberty of action which 
would be secured under the laws of the 
country in which the organization was 
perfected. 


I am quite convinced that a combina- 
tion of the two plans proposed, if gen- 
eral approval of the silver producers 
could be secured, would work out a prac- 
tical solution of the silver problem, 
which I regard as one of the most im- 
portant of the many problems which the 
world has now under consideration and 
this entirely apart from the interest of 
the silver producer. 

The American Mining Congress offers 
its services to your committee in any 
way in which its services can be utilized 
and hopes these suggestions will be re- 
ceived by your committee as a mani- 
festation of its desire to be helpful in 
any possible way. 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. F. CALLBREATH, 
Secretary. 


COPPER AND BRASS RE- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


At the third annual meeting of the 
Copper and Brass Research Association, 
held November 15 at the Association’s 
offices, 25 Broadway, New York, the fol- 
lowing were elected directors for the 
ensuing year, the first eight mentioned 
comprising the executive committee: 

R. L. Agassiz, president, Calumet & 
Hecla Codnsolidated Copper Co.; Edward 
H. Binns, president, C. G. Hussey & Co.; 
Stephen Birch, president, Kennecott Cop- 
per Corporation; F. S. Chase, president, 
Chase Metal Works; Walter Douglas, 
president, Phelps Dodge Corporation; 
Charles Hayden, vice-president, Chino, 
Nevada Consolidated, Ray Consolidated, 
and Utah Copper Companies; C. F. 
Kelley, president, Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co.; H. J. Rowland, secretary and 
sales manager, Rome Brass and Copper 
Company. 

J. W. Allen, treasurer, Greene Cana- 
nea, and Inspiration Consolidated Cop- 
per Companies; Henry F. Bassett, presi- 
cent, Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co.; 
H. C. Bellinger, vice-president, Chile 
Exploration Co.; J. Parke Channing, 
vice-president, Miami Copper  Co.; 
Joseph Clendenin, Braden Copper Co.; 
Carl F. Dietz, president, Bridgeport 
Brass Company. 

B. Goldsmith, president, The National 
Brass & Copper Co.; E. O. Goss, presi- 
dent, Scovil Manufacturing Co.; Robert 
H. Gross, president, The East Butte Cop- 
per Mining Co.; U. T. Hungerford, presi- 
dent, U. T. Hungerford Brass and Cop- 
per Co.; C. V. Jenkins, treasurer, Chino 
and Utah Copper Companies, secretary- 
treasurer, Nevada Consolidated Copper 
Company, assistant treasurer, Ray Con- 
solidated Copper Co.; Wm. Loeb, vice- 
president, American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Co.; H. B. Paull, auditor, Calumet & 
Arizona Mining and New Cornelia Cop- 
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per Companies; Dr. R. M. Raymond, 
United Verde Extension Mining Co.; 
A. B. Seelig, manager, Michigan Copper 
& Brass Co.; W. Parsons Todd, manager 
of sales, Copper Range Company. 

After the annual meeting, the direc- 
tors elected the following officers: 

President, R. L. Agassiz; vice-presi- 
dents, C. F. Kelley, F. S. Chase, Walter 
Douglas, H. J. Rowland, and U. T. Hun- 
gerford; treasurer, Stephen Birch; sec- 
retary, George A. Sloan; manager, Wil- 
liam A, Willis. 

In commenting upon the work of the 
Association, which is an unincorporated, 
voluntary organization composed of the 
principal brass and copper companies, 
R. L. Agassiz, president of the Associa- 
tion, said: 

“The program for 1924, as approved 
by the members at today’s meeting, pro- 
vides for an extension of the Assccia- 
tion’s activities, in line with our plans 
to develop new and increased outlets for 
brass and copper. We feel that the 
Association is serving satisfactorily the 
purposes for which it was created and 
that much progress has already been 
made. 

“Copper consumption in this country 
for the first three-quarters of 1923 (and 
this includes brass, in which form is con- 
sumed about one-half of all the copper 
used in this country) was greater than 
consumption for the entire year of 1922. 
The outlook for 1924 is favorable by 
virtue of the prospect of continued activ- 
ity in the three largest brass and copper- 
consuming industries, i.e., electrical, 
automotive and building construction. 

“The use of electricity on a constantly 
growing scale is inevitable. Automobile 
manufacturers predict an increased pro- 
duction over 1923, while the building in- 
dustry is expected to continue its present 
rate of activity. 

“Copper consumption in the United 
States at the present time is about 70 
percent of the world’s production. Our 
survey of channels of consumption indi- 
cates that the ultimate or potential de- 
mand for copper and brass in this coun- 
try has by no means been reached.” 

The following are now members of the 
Copper and Brass Research Association: 

American Smelting & Refining Co., 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company, Ari- 
zona Commercial Mining Co., Braden 
Copper Co., Bridgeport Brass Co., Calu- 
met & Arizona Mining Co., Calumet & 
Hecla Consolidated Copper Co., Chile 
Exploration Co., Chino Copper Co., 
Chase Metal Works, Copper Range Co., 
T. E. Conklin Brass & Copper Co., Dal- 
las Brass & Copper Co., Engels Copper 
Co. 
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THE GROWING IMPASSE IN COAL 


Wages, Subjected to Collective Bargaining to Put a Foundation Under the Com- 
petitive Struggle, are Strangling the Industry—The Delayed Liquidation and 


OR years thoughtful men in the 
K coal industry have sought some 

common base from which they 
could start their competitive struggle. 
The theory was that, morally, it was 
wrong to throw everything involved in 
mining coal into a pot and put all of 
this into the hands of the salesman to 
protect or to give away in the price he 
named for the coal. 

Broadly speaking, one man’s coal in 
the ground; a second man’s labor; a 
third man’s machinery; a fourth man’s 
hole in the ground; a fifth man’s work- 
‘ag capital; a sixth man’s manageriel 
ability; and a seventh man’s selling 
ability were all pooled and offered for 
sale at one price—the market price of a 
ton of coal. At times—such as those at 
present—the selling price of the coal 
destroyed all of these values. That is, 
each one of the seven contributed his 
share to the production of the coal. Yet 
six of them got nothing for their par- 
ticipation; the price of the coal was so 
low that values were wiped out. 

Because of these wholesale destruc- 
tions of equities, the operators have 
tried to find a safe way of exempting 
some of them from the devastation of 
competition. Thus, some years ago, a 
shrewd operator suggested that it should 
be possible to fix an in-the-ground value 
of the coal itself and, by adhering to 
that invariably, find a bottom beyond 
which price competition might not go. 
To a certain extent, that has been done 
by the royalty system on leased land 
and by sinking fund provisions in bond- 
secured mortgages. That, however, does 
not go very far. 

The big effort has been made in con- 
nection with labor. The union has said: 
“You may compete with your own prop- 
erty as much as you please, but you 
cannot compete with our labor. And as 
for competition, we of the union will 
refuse to compete not only among our- 
selves but with those groups which are 
not unionized. Our labor is for sale at 
one price; it cannot be sold for less than 
that price.” 

This has meant that for twenty years 
the operators in the union field have had 
one point below which their wages could 
not sink—the union price of labor. It 
was the theory of the union that if 
wages were thus fixed on an arbitrary 
basis, the much discussed minimum price 
for coal would be found. It was be- 
lieved that the actual monopoly-fixed 


Its Danger 


By Georce H. CUSHING 


G. O. P. Horner, caught in a corner, 

Holding the anthracite pie, 

Stuck in his trunk and pulled out a 
chunk, 

And raised it a little too high. 


Brooklyn Eagle. 


wage rate would be the irreducible 
minimum price of coal. 

If the union had been willing to bar- 
gain as to the labor cost of a ton of 
coal—if it had been willing to contract 
to produce each ton at a stipulated labor 
cost—the effect would have been as in- 
dicated. Instead, the union was willing 
to bind only a fifth or a third of the 
men to the tonnage basis. Then it 
adopted the policy of adding compensa- 
tion men without stint and of piling on 
social charges to improve the living con- 
ditions. The result was a constantly 
increasing and uneven cost of produc- 
tion. The result was something which 
the operator could not measure until 
after all bills were paid, which also was 
after the coal had been sold and the 
price accepted. The miners’ union has 
said that the true purpose of collective 
bargaining was to fix a starting point 
for the competitive struggle. In effect, 
it has been nothing of the sort. 

Another thing has interfered with the 
working out of this scheme. The cus- 
tomers of the coal mines include the 
railways—now under monopoly control; 
the public utilities—monopolies closely 
bound together to express an unit idea; 
the factories which are not monopolized 
but the purchase prices of which are 
predetermined by the price charged to 
railways and public utilities; and the 
householders, who are widely scattered 


and unorganized. The old practice was 
to accept cost or less on the steam coal 
and to recover the loss and make the 
profit off the household coal. That 
scheme is no longer applicable for two 
reasons, viz: 

First, the steam coal—in the bitumi- 
nous field—is now grown to such volume 
that no loss on it can possibly be made 
up on any possible price on the house 
coal. 

Second, the household users are find- 
ing certain substitutes available and are 
buying them regardless of cost. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that this year one very large 
producer accepted a loss of 75 cents a 
ton on his steam coal and sold his house 
coal at a profit of $2 per ton. But the 
volume of steam coal was so large and 
that of the house coal relatively so 
small that the mine run realization was 
actually below the cost of production. 

It is, further, interesting to know that 
rather than pay $16 per ton for anthra- 
cite—and relative prices for bitumi- 
nous—many householders are turning 
to oil. Their oil fuel alone, at 8 cents 
per gallon, is equal to anthracite at $16 
per ton. In addition, the cost of their 
equipment averages close to $750, or 75 
cents per ton of coal for 10 years. Also, 
each 1 cent increase per gallon in the 
price of oil equals a raise of $2 per ton 
in the price of coal. It would seem that 
these charges would prove prohibitive. 
The fact that they are not is warning 
to the industry that the price policy 
must be changed—that steam coal must 


_ bear its share of the profit. 


In face of these conditions which 
must spell disaster to the industry, we 
come back to the labor cost—the irre- 
ducible minimum below which prices 
may not sink. It is known that the 
wages of miners are fixed in two ways 
and according to two theories. In 31 
out of 35 bituminous districts the wages 
are fixed by a labor monopoly. In the 
other four districts the miners are non- 
union and their wages are still com- 
petitive—not only with other labor but 
with the cost of producing oil. 

Part of the non-union labor—to meet 
the oil competition—has just accepted a 
wage reduction of 20 percent. (Part of 
this was due to an increase in freight 
rates designed to drive that field out of 
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business——See Southern Ohio Rate 
Case.) 

The union field, despite the destruc- 
tive inroads of oil competition, is de- 
manding an increase of 10 percent in 
wages. This is based on a curious fact. 
The Indiana miners, taking 1912 wages 
as 100, now have an index wage of 177; 
on the same basis, the anthracite miners 
had before the Pinchot increase in Sep- 
tember an index wage of 176. Since the 
Pinchot increase the anthracite miners 
now have an index wage of 194. The 
miners’ union demands the same wage 
for the bituminous field. 


The industry, confronted by oil com- 
petition on one side and by a different 
wage schedule and different efficiency in 
the non-union field, has reached an im- 
passe in its industrial relations. It can- 
not proceed long on the present theory. 
It must find another way out or go into 
wholesale bankruptcy. I see only two 
possible solutions at once, viz: 

First, if the miners’ union wants to 
bargain collectively, it must be willing 
to guarantee a maximum labor cost of 
producing a ton of coal. 

Second, to save the industry from 
ruin at the hands of the oil competi- 
tion, the operators must be allowed to 
bargain collectively for the sale of their 
railroad and steam coal—to build up 
their selling power to equal the scope 
of the buying power. 

All of this means only one thing. 
Whatever we may say or think or figure 
to the contrary, the plain fact is that 
America has pretty well finished—out- 
side the coal industry—the liquidation 
of the economic effects of the war. The 
farmer surely has completed his liqui- 
dation. The people of the middle class 
have finished their liquidation. In the 
coal industry, the operator has finished 
the liquidation of excess costs of sup- 
plies, overhead, and capital accounts. 

In coal labor, that liquidation was at- 
tempted in 1922. It was stopped on the 
theory that the country must pass 
through a second period of inflation in 
order to pay the cost of government. 
Thus coal labor liquidation was delayed 
two years. That delay beyond the time 
taken by the country as a whole has 
served to introduce the oil competition 
which is ruinous because already it has 
supplanted 25,000,000 tons of coal. And 
the substitution is going on daily. 

In addition, I saw recently a house 
built in Ontario without either furnace 
or chimney. It is to be heated with 
electric power generated at Niagara 
Falls. The delayed liquidation of excess 
labor costs thus is injuring the industry 
by teaching the people to use substitutes 
for coal. 

It is hardly possible that the miners’ 
union will recognize and rectify the 
harm it has done. 


COAL IN STORAGE TO BE FI- 
NANCED UNDER GOVERN- 
MENT AUTHORITY 


An important decision of the Federal 
Reserve Board has been announced, in 
which the Board approves the financing 
of the storage of coal on docks through 
the use of bankers’ acceptances secured 
by warehouse receipts. Because of its 
possible future application to other basic 
commodities, the Board’s announcement 
of its decision is given herewith in full, 
as follows: 


“The coal is stored on docks of a 
dock company, which wishes to pledge 
it as collateral. The dock company 
proposes to lease a portion of each 
dock to an independent storage com- 
pany which is financially and morally 
responsible, has been in the business 
of storing goods and merchandise of 
others for profit over a period of forty 
or fifty years, and is qualified to do a 
storage business in the states in which 
the docks are located. Such storage 
company is to be allowed the privilege 
of using the portion of the dock leased 
as a public warehouse; the lease of 
such premises is to be duly executed 
and recorded in accordance with all 
legal requirements; and the leased 
premises are to be definitely described 
in the lease and as far as practicable 
separated from the remainder of the 
dock company’s premises by partitions 
or fences. On each side, at each cor- 
ner, and at each entrance to such 
premises, the storage company will 
place, and at all times maintain, large 
signs stating that the premises are 
leased to it and that the premises and 
all of the goods therein are in the ex- 
clusive possession and control of the 
storage company. Upon the delivery 
of the lease the lessor and a repre- 
sentative of the storage company will 
go upon the premises, and the lessor 
will thereon state that he delivers the 
premises and all the goods therein into 
the exclusive possession and control of 
the storage company, and thereafter 
the storage company will direct its 
representative to take and hold such 
possession and control for it. It will 
also employ an agent or custodian to 
represent it who shall be entirely in- 
dependent of the dock company, and it 
is to be distinctly understood between 
all parties concerned that the storage 
company’s agent or custodian shall act 
exclusively upon its instructions and 
shall have the exclusive possession 
and control of the leased premises and 
of all goods therein, and that no goods 
shall be moved into or removed from 
such premises except under his ex- 
press direction and control. The dock 
company will have no access to the 
premises except with the permission 
of the storage company and will have 
no control over the premises or the 
goods stored therein. The storage 
company’s custodian shall make regu- 
lar reports to the storage company 
from time to time, and the storage 
company shall give him instructions 
with regard to the receipt and delivery 
of goods. Upon taking possession of 
the coal on the premises, and subse- 
quently upon delivery of additional 
coal upon the premises, the storage 
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company will issue warehouse receipts 
for such coal, and such receipts are to 
be pledged as security for bankers’ ac- 
ceptances, which are to be drawn un- 
der regular bankers’ acceptance agree- 
ments. 


“The board rules that such ware- 
house receipts will comply with the re- 
quirements of the Federal Reserve act 
and the board’s regulations relating to 
the character of warehouse receipts 
required as security for bankers’ ac- 
ceptances used to finance the domestic 
storage of readily marketable staples, 
provided they are in proper form to 
convey and secure title to the holder. 

“The board has frequently had oc- 
casion to rule that coal is a ‘readily 
marketable staple’ within the meaning 
of section 13 of the Federal Reserve 
act, so that there is no question with 
reference to that particular require- 
ment of the law. 

“The board holds that bankers’ ac- 
ceptances secured by such receipts are 
eligible for acceptance by member 
banks and for rediscount by Federal 
Reserve banks, provided they comply 
as to maturity and in all other re- 
spects with all other provisions of the 
Federal Reserve act and the board’s 
regulations.” 


ANTHRACITE FREIGHTS 


The investigation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as to the reason- 
ableness of anthracite freight rates has 
revolved itself into a matter of substi- 
tute fuel. While no intimation has been 
given by the commission there are evi- 
dences that a rate cut on anthracite is 
unlikely. Railroads are understood to 
have presented a strong case at the 
hearings as to the reasonableness of the 
present rates and there has been a lack 
of evidence or protest against the pres- 
ent levels by shippers or consumers. 
Calling in F. R. Wadleigh, chief of the 
coal division of the Department of Com- 
merce to give testimony at hearings at 
castern cities on substitute for anthra- 
cite has led to the belief that the com- 
mission will point to substitutes as the 
only possible relief in the situation. Mr. 
Wadie'gh gave considerable data to the 
commission as to various substitutes and 
methods of their use. The hearings were 
held along the eastern seaboard from 
Augusta, Me., to Philadelphia over a 
period of several weeks. 


The scope of the investigation has been 
broadened by the commission to include 
rates on bituminous and coke from Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania to New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia, Delaware, Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Further hearings in 
the case will be held in Washington early 
in December. 
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SCRAPER MINING PRACTICE 


Giant Strides Made by Mining Industry in Development of Mechanical Appli- 
ances—Serious Effort Being Made to Improve Methods, Practice and Equipment 


By J. H. East, Jr., E. M. 


HE mining industry 

has made giant strides 

in its varied branches 
during the past few years, 
and today ores are being 
mined and treated at a profit 
that’ just a few years ago 
were regarded as too low 
grade or too complex to be 
even considered. Frogress 
in mining has not been lim- 
ited to metallurgical prob- 
lems, for mechanical appli- 
ances also have advanced. 
The rock drills, the hoists, 
the compressors, the cars all 


appearing 


In the preparation of this article Mr. East 
wishes to give credit to the following sources 
of information from which much of the data 
is compiled: Mr. Lucien Eaton, Mr. Ward 
Royce and Mr. F. E. Boyd, through articles 
in Compressed Air Magazine, 
Mining & Scientific Press, Engineering & 
Mining Journal-Press and Lake Superior 
Mining Institute. 


problems met with every day 
in the mining industry. 


SCRAPING WITH SINGLE- 
Drum Hoists 

Scraping with slip scrapers 
pulled by small, single-drum, 
compressed-air hoists is still 
being practiced in many 
places where the haul is 
short and the broken ma- 
terial easily loaded. The 
slip scrapers used are of 
varied design, all light and 
easily handled. 

The hoist is generally 


have been improved, but until 
recently no serious attempt 
has been made to improve the methods 
of “mucking” or loading broken ore by 
hand which has been followed for cen- 
turies. The loading of broken material 
by hand always has been known as in- 
efficient, costly and extremely hard 
work, but there was no other method of 
accomplishing it. 

The scarcity of cheap labor for “muck- 
ing” or shoveling led to the invention of 
many types of mechanical loaders, some 
of which are very successful in their 
particular fields, but even these are 
heavy, unwieldy, and expensive ma- 
chines that cannot be operated with ordi- 
nary unskilled labor, and require skilled 
mechanics to keep in repair. The initial 
cost of the loader, as well as the cost 
of its operation, makes it essential that 
work be provided for it at all times so 
that the maximum production per loader 
may be maintained. This is manifestly 
impossible in the majority of mining op- 
erations which require cheap, readily 


portable, easily operated machines that - 


can be worked efficiently with ordinary 
mine labor, and that can be purchased 
at a fraction of the cost of a mechanical 
loader. 

A system of mining whereby the 
broken material could be handled with 
ordinary slip scrapers pulled by small 
compressed-air hoists was finally de- 
vised, being merely the adaptation of the 
horse-pulled slip scraper seen in any 
small excavation. The scraper takes its 
load from the top of the muck pile and 
is dragged by the hoist to the raise or 
chute, where it is dumped and the empty 
scraper returned to the working place 
by hand. This system of operation in- 
creased the production obtained per man 
per shift from 20 percent to 25 percent 


and was hailed as a success inasmuch 
as the only machinery required to obtain 
the result was a homemade, light, steel 
scraper and a simple, single-drum, com- 
pressed-air hoist. 

However, it soon developed that the 
labor of returning the empty scraper to 
the muck pile and the short distance that 
could be economically scraped limited the 
field of its operations, and the present 
system of slushing in its varied forms 
was devised and equipment provided. 
The new system consists primarily of a 
small, double-drum, compressed-air hoist 
weighing about 609 pounds, which not 
only pulls the loaded scraper but also 
returns the empty scraper to the muck 
pile by means of a tail rope, led through 
snatch blocks. The economical scraping 
distance has been increased nearly 100 
per cent., and in many mines the pro- 
duction of rock per man per shift has 
been doubled. The undoubted success of 
the present system of scraper or slusher 
mining has led many mining companies 
to alter their methods in order to avail 
themselves of the scraping system with 
its many advantages and low costs. 

To attempt to describe or lay down 
rules as to how scrapers may be success- 
fully applied to all systems of mining 
is impossible, as every mine has its own 
individual problems and each mine has 
varied the general scraping idea to suit 
its own particular conditions, so that it 
is seldom, even in the same district, that 
mines have adopted the same system of 
scraping with identical equipment. Gen- 
eral descriptions of the methods success- 
fully employed and plans of equipment 
used at various mines may be of assist- 
ance in solving some of the scraping 


mounted on a column or 
shaft bar set a few feet back 
from the raise or chute in which the 


seraper is to be dumped. If there is not 
sufficient room for this, the hoist is 
placed off on one side of the raise in the 
drift and the rope led to the scraper 
through a snatch block. sufficient rope 
should be attached to the drum of the 
hoist to permit three or four turns 
around the drum to remain when the 
scraper is at its furthest position. A 
5-16 inch 8 x 19 plow steel wire rope is 
generally used in this work, and if the 
rope breaks the ends are tied together 
with a square, or reef, knot in place of 
splicing, which requires time and skill. 
The economical scraping distance is 35 
to 40 feet, and the tonnage delivered per 
hour of actual working varies, of course, 
with the class of ore to be scraped and 
the amount of coarse material to be 
handled. 


ScraPING WiTH DousLe-Drum Hoists 


The use of small, double-drum, com- 
pressed-air hoists has greatly increased 
the scope of slusher mining by increas- 
ing the economical scraping distance to 
150 or 200 feet, and in many places to 
even greater distances. Larger scrapers 
are used to advantage with less physical 
effort on the part of the miners than 
formerly, as the scrapers are returned 
to the muck pile by a tail rope, in place 
of being dragged back from the raise by 
hand. The production obtained per man 
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per shift has been increased 50 per cent. 
to 75 per cent., with some cases of dou- 
bled output, over the old system of hand 
loading. This can be illustrated by the 
case of a certain Michigan copper mine 
which formerly maintained an average 
daily production of 1,751 tons of ore, 
employing 101 trammers. Since scrap- 
ing has been practiced, 57 trammers de- 
liver an average daily production of 
1,770 tons of ore, or 31.0 tons per man 
per shift in place of 17.3 tons attained 
in hand loading. The greater distance 
the material is being scraped and the 
increased production per man per shift 
has naturally resulted in a decreased 
cost of mining and has enabled the mines 
to maintain their production in spite of 
the labor shortage. 

The present practice in the use of 


double-drum hoists in the iron mines is 
briefly as follows: The hoist and scraper 
are assigned to a contract gang together 
with the drill, drill steel, hose and other 
permanent equipment. This means that 
the hoist is working but a small part 
of the time, rarely 25 per cent. of the 
shift, but it is ready to work at any 
time it is needed. The hoists are 
mounted on skids on the floor level and 
held in place by three or four posts 
wedged against the cap timbers, as in 
Fig. 2, or as in many cases, mounted on 
a drill-column. The first method of 
mounting seems to be in most general 
use as there is less danger of the hoist 
slipping. At other mines the hoist 
serves several headings instead of be- 
ing fixed in one place. In these mines 
the scraping is generally in charge of a 
scraping crew of two or three men who 


load out the broken ore at the various 
headings in turn. In a few other cases 
the development of the mine permits the 
working of a block of ground in two or 
more places simultaneously, scraping 
cach heading from the same hoist loca- 
tion by merely turning the hoist on its 
turntable to the desired position. The 
raises are spaced from 25 to 65 feet 
apart, and as the haul becomes greater 
than 60 to 75 feet the hoist is moved for- 
ward and the ore scraped into another 
raise. 

The scraper practice in the Lake Su- 
perior copper mines varies materially 
from the practice of the iron mining dis- 
tricts. Large, air-driven hoists develop- 
ing 25 to 40 horsepower and having a 
rope speed of 200 to 400 feet per minute 
are ‘generally used. The lodes pitch at 
an angle of 35° to 87°, and as the 
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scrapers used weigh from 700 to 1,500 
pounds, powerful hoists are needed. 
These large hoists are placed in the 
haulage levels and the ropes led into the 
stopes through snatch blocks hung on 
stulls or props. The adoption of slusher 
mining in some of the mines has made 
possible the recovery of blocks of ore in 
the flatter sections of the lode that would 
not have been profitable to mine by hand 
methods as it would have been neces- 
sary to shovel the ore four or five times 
before it could be finally loaded into 
cars. Some mines are abandoning each 
alternate level and scraping the two lev- 
els from the one haulage level. These 
mines are cutting their new levels at 
200-foot intervals in their current de- 
velopment work, with a natural lowering 
of the development costs. 

The following time studies of scraping 
operations may be of interest: 


Scraping practice does not limit its 
field of application to those drifts where 
the hoist can be placed directly behind 
the raise as shown in Fig. 2. If there is 
not sufficient room for the hoist behind 
the raise, it is placed on one side, as 
shown in Fig. 3, and the ropes led 
through. snatch blocks to the scraper. 
Again, if it is desired to scrape a cross- 
cut such as shown in Fig. 4, the tail 
rope is passed through a snatch block, 
“B,” at the top of the mine prop, and 
the drag rope passed through a quick- 
opening snatch block, “A,” attached to 
the foot of the prop. As the loaded 
scraper passes the corner of the cross- 
cut, the rope is removed from the snatch- 
block, “A,” and the scraper pulled to the 
raise and dumped. The empty scraper 
is dragged to a point near the cross-cut 
and the rope replaced in snatch-block 
“A,” allowing the scraper to continue 
te the working face. 

The use of scrapers for moving loose 
or broken material is not limited to un- 
derground mining. Sand is being loaded 


Case 1: 
Character of work.............. ...-Loading out a heading. 
Size of heading blasted........ cod 8% x11 ft. x 6% ft. 
Time used in Setting up......... 8 minutes 
* Note: First set up loosened and was reset. 
133 
Cubic feet of material handled per trip.................. 6390 4.73 cu. ft. 
i33 


or scraper dragged 1,009 pounds of ore per minute of actual work, 
or scraper dragged 680 pounds of ore per minute of ToTaL TIME, 
or scraper dragged 20.4 tons per hour of Tora TIME. 


+ Case 2: 


Distance trammed ...... 
Total time required 


Time required per trip.... 106 min.. 
133 

Dragged per trip ......... 19 tons. 
133 


or scraper dragged 350 pounds per mi 
or scraper dragged 10.5 tons per hour. 
+ Note: Case 2 is the average tak 


A gold and silver mine in Mexico. 
Well-broken fill. 

Model 300, Turbro Waughoist. 
9.5 cu. m. or 19 tons. 


14 meters or 46 feet. 
106 minutes. 


.0.80 minutes. 


.0.14 tons or 280 pounds, 


nute, 


en of several days’ operation. 
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from the sand pits; and iron-ore dumps, 
too small or on too rough ground to jus- 
tify the installation of steam shovels, are 
being reclaimed with scrapers; coal is 
being shifted in the storage piles, and 
a variety of other uses are common. 
The equipment used in these cases is 
generally a small, double-drum, com- 
pressed-air hoist, and whatever type of 
scraper is considered most efficient for 
that particular work. 


SCRAPERS 

The scrapers used in slusher mining 
can be classified generally as follows: 

1. Slip scrapers such as are used 
with single-drum hoists. 

2. Modifications of the Bagley 
grader, which is a bottomless scraper 
with sides, equipped with either a 
straight digging edge, a toothed dig- 
ging edge, or both. These scrapers 
are used with double-drum hoists. 

3. Hoe scrapers having no sides nor 
bottom, and equipped with straight or 
toothed digging edges, or both. 

Each individual mine selects and 
builds its own scrapers, generally trying 
several types before the final one is se- 
lected. A few of the types of scrapers 
in common use are to be seen in the ac- 
companying plans. The slip scraper 
shown in Fig. 1 is used in the soft ore 
mines of the Mesabi Range, weighs about 
60 pounds and is used with a single-drum 
hoist. The ore is scraped directly to 
the chute, a distance of about 35 feet 
with a maximum length of haul of 50 
feet. The scraper has a capacity of 
three cubic feet, and in actual practice 
four to six yards of soft, heavy ore are 
handled per hour. The slip scraper 
shown in Fig. 5 is in use at one of the 
California mines and has mucked 100 
tons of fairly fine material in an 8-hour 
shift. 

The bottomless type scrapers, shown 
in Figs. 6 and 7, have been found very 
effective in handling soft hematite ores 
and for finely broken material. These 
scrapers should not be used in coarse, 
chunky material as the sides will pre- 
vent the scraper from taking its load. 
This type of scraper, in actual practice, 
has moved 30 tons of fine ore per hour 
a distance of 40 feet. The weight of the 
scraper is about 200 pounds. 

Hoe type scrapers, such as shown in 
Figs. 8 and 9, were devised to handle 
coarse, hard ores that could not be effec- 
tively handled with a modified Bagley 
grader. These scrapers are reversible, 
having a straight digging edge on one 
side and a toothed digging edge on the 
other. The toothed digging edge is used 
to rake out the big chunks of ore and to 
comb the ore down from the face, while 
the straight digging edge is used for the 
fine material and for cleaning up the 
drift. They weigh about 500 pounds 
and undoubtedly have the widest range 
of use in general mining operations. 
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Hoe type scrapers, such as shown in 
Fig. 12, are in use in the Joplin district 
and in the Lake Superior copper district. 
Powerful hoists are required for their 
operation as in the previous case. These 
serapers have been used in the stopes, 
and also, when rigged as shown in Fig. 
13, have been successfully used for load- 
ing cars in the drifts or headings. A 
production of 65 tons to 150 tons per 
shift has been realized by this method. 


SNATCH BLOCKS 


The ropes for hauling the scrapers are 
led to the working face through snatch 
blocks if it is not a direct haul to the 
raise. The ordinary snatch block, com- 
monly used for hemp cables, will not 
serve in this work, as the pulleys should 
be deeply grooved and the housing should 
fit snugly to the pulley to prevent the 
rope jamming between housing and 


pulley. Snatch blocks with steel pulleys 


fIC.9 


| 
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of not less than six inches diameter 
should be used in this work. The hous- 
ing of the snatch block should be high 
enough to permit a knot tied in the rope 
to pass readily, as no attempt is made to 
splice a broken rope and merely tying a 
square, or reef, knot and securing the 
ends to the main rope is deemed suffi- 
cient. The head snatch block should be 
placed high in the drift and as far ahead 
as possible. In the iron mines a boom 
made of 3-inch to 4%4-inch pipe 12 to 13 
feet long, such as shown in Fig. 14, is 
usually used to suspend the head snatch 
block, though stretcher bars, and chains 
thrown around timber sprags, securely 
blocked in hitches, are also used. The 
pipe booms are fitted with rings to carry 
the snatch block at the forward end, and 
six spikes are placed in the butt end to 
anchor the boom to the second cap. The 
boom is hung from the forward cap by 
chains attached to sliding rings near the 


center of the boom, and if it is desired 
to move the snatch block, the butt end 
is shifted with a miner’s pick by pulling 
the spiked end free from the timber 
while the tail rope is slack. Another 
method of securing the boom is to anchor 
its butt end to the posts of the second 
set of timbers with chains in place of 
spikes, as shown in Figs. 2 and 165, 
These chains are usually made of 5-16 
inch steel and are wound around the 
posts and secured by means of grab 
hooks. The boom may be swung to any 
desired position by loosening one chain 
and tightening the other. 


No rope standards have been devised 
for slusher mining. The ropes used in 
practice vary from 5-16 inch to % inch 
in diameter and should be as pliable as 
possible. The drag rope should be long 
enough to permit three or four turns to 
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remain on the drum when the scraper is 
at its furthest position. To permit the 
scraper being readily swung to any part 
of the muck pile, the tail rope should 
be long enough to allow at least 15 feet 
of slack rope to remain on the drum 
when the scraper is at the working face. 


SLIDES AND PLATFORMS FOR LOADING 


Various methods have been employed 
for loading cars with scrapers directly 
from the floor of the drift. Fig. 13 is 
an application of the slide and platform 
method which was adopted to decrease 
the switching time lost when loading 
single cars as formerly practiced. A 
temporary platform made of heavy 
plank and light rail to prevent excessive 
wear, Fig. 16, is erected back from the 
face of the heading. The platform will 
permit the passage of mine cars beneath 
it and is about 50 feet long, including 


tune 


the 16-foot approach or incline. The 
hoist is placed on the far end of the plat- 
form, ahead of the hole or chute through 
which the broken ore is scraped. Rails 
should be placed on the incline or slide 
with the ends bent down or buried in the 
floor of the drift to prevent the scraper 
from catching on the foot of the incline. 
The loading of cars from the level by 
means of a slide and platform has not 
been entirely satisfactory and a great 
deal of experimental work is being done 
with the hope of* improving on this 
method. Recently a departure was made 
in the experimental “slide and platform” 
method of scraping by devising a port- 
able slide and platform mounted on tim- 
ber trucks. The hoist in this case is 
mounted on the truck beneath the plat- 
form and the ropes led through snatch- 
blocks placed at the end of the platform. 
This rig can be moved to the various 
headings as needed, and its portability 
has removed one of the former chief ob- 


jections to the slide and platform method 
of slushing. 

The use of scrapers in mines is in- 
creasing rapidly, and everywhere the 
same story is being told of lowered min- 
ing costs and increased production per 
man per shift with less physical effort 
for the miner. Many mines can profit- 
ably replace the present expensive hand 
methods of loading out their broken ore 
and install slushers at a very small ex- 
pense, at the same time altering their 
development plan to include the new 
mining method. The experience of the 
mines that have been slushing for sev- 
eral years, the stories of production 
maintained despite the labor shortage, 
and decreased mining costs, all should 
tend to make every mine operator inves- 
tigate slusher-mining, see if its princi- 
ples can be adapted to his particular 
mining problem, and perhaps secure 
through it the same benefits so many 
mines have already obtained. 
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GRAND CANYON SURVEY DISCLOSES VAST POWER RESOURCES 


Geological Survey Engineers Defy Dangers of Wild Region To Aid Development 
of Southwest—Utilization of Enormous Resources Will Promote Mining and 
Agriculture of Five States 


States Geological Survey has just 

completed a detailed survey of the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado River. 
In a trip down the canyon from Lees 
Ferry, Ariz., to Needles, Calif., the 
party obtained accurate engineering 
data which will be used to locate sites 
at which dams can be built to utilize 
the wasting waters of the Colorado 
River for flood prevention, power de- 
velopment and irrigation purposes. 

In a graphic description that is full of 
interesting experiences, thrilling escapes 
from disaster, and a great variety of 
adventures, Col. C. H. Birdseye, chief 
topographic engineer of the Geological 
Survey, who headed the party, has given 
an account of the trip down the canyon 
which was made in four wooden boats, 
supplemented by a canvas canoe. 

Besides Colonel Birdseye, the party 
was composed of E. C. La Rue and Her- 
man Stabler, hydraulic engineers of the 
Geological Survey; R. C. Moore, state 
geologist of Kansas; R. W. Burchard, 
topographic engineer of the Survey; 
Lewis R. Freeman, of Pasadena, Calif., 
a well-known explorer and writer; a 
pilot; three boatmen, and a cook. Their 
equipment, in addition to subsistence, 
consisted of the usual instruments used 
by engineers and geologists, a radio re- 
ceiving outfit and complete photographic 
equipment. 


A SURVEY party from the United 


EnorMous AREA AFFECTED 

The Colorado River, with its drainage 
basin comprising 244,000 square miles, 
affects the states of Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, California, 
New Mexico and the republic of Mexico. 
The river has its source on the western 
slope of the continental divide in the 
state of Colorado. It flows in a south- 
westerly direction, passing into Utah, 
where it receives an important tribu- 
tary, the Green River. 

According to E. C. La Rue, many: im- 
portant undeveloped irrigation, storage 
and water power projects are located in 
the upper basin in Wyoming, Utah and 
Colorado, the development of which will 
have an important bearing on the plans 
of development for the lower river. 
Mr. La Rue says that the magnitude 
of the projects on the lower river would 
not be seriously affected by such de- 
velopment in the upper basin. Also, 
that the demand for cheap power in the 
mining districts of Nevada, Arizona, 
Utah, New Mexico and southwestern 
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DOWN-STREAM VIEW OF 
MARBLE CANYON 


Colorado, where there are many mines 
that can not be operated successfully 
until cheap power is made available, will 
be met by the utilization of the great 
undeveloped power sites. 

The party left Lees Ferry on August 
1 and reached Needles on October 19. 
Through yawning chasms, dark can- 
yons, narrow passages between sheer 
walls of solid stone, swirling rapids, 
foaming whirlpools, and mighty break- 
ers, the trip was made successfully and 
without serious mishap. According to 
Colonel Birdseye, it was a “genuine 
thriller.” 


ENGINEER DESCRIBES ADVENTURES 

“Amid the excitement of running 
rapids and of the boatmen’s dare-devil 
defiance of the swirling waters of the 
canyon,” relates Colonel Birdseye, “the 


scientific members of the party never 
for a moment forgot the main purpose 
of the expedition. At necessary places 
the surveying instruments were set up, 
photographs were taken, and calcula- 
tions were made in furtherance of the 
larger ends in view. The work of the 
expedition was made successful largely 
by the persistence of the indefatigable 
Burchard and by the skill and good 
judgment of Emery Kolb in piloting the 
boats through the rushing waters of the 
canyon. 

“At noon on August 4 we reached a 
rapid that lay between vertical cliffs 
which rose directly from the water, so 
that there was no foothold for portage 
and no chance even to look the rapids 
over and form a plan to run them. We 
called them ‘Sheer-wall rapids,’ but we 
ran them safely, though everybody got 
wet. We ran such rapids with the boat 
stern first. We put on life jackets made 
of cork, with kapok collars (jackets of 
this kind proved to be the best), and 
lay face down in the boats, clinging 
hard to the life lines that were stretched 
across the deck. The waves seemed 
mountainous, but we afterward became 
so used to riding rough water and get- 
ting soaked that we vied with one an- 
other to make the plunge with a lighted 
pipe or cigarette without losing the 
light. 

“On August 6 the party ran seven 
rapids. Dodge, one of the boatmen, up- 
set the canvas canoe in one of these 
swirls but swam out, dragging the boat 
with him and righting it without help. 
On the evening of this day the party 
camped near some good springs on the 
right bank of the river and discovered 
a cave full of steel traps, old tools, and 
cooking utensils, and, as there is no 
chance to climb out of the canyon near 
this place, the trappers must have 
reached it by way of the river. The 
party named this place Spring Cave 
rapids. Here the canvas canoe was lost 
in an attempt to ‘line’ it around the 
rapids; that is, to drag it around by 
means of lines attached to the bow and 
stern. 


VASEY’S PARADISE 


“After several other rapids had been 
run on August 8, the boats passed 
Vasey’s Paradise, 31 miles below Lees 
Ferry, so named by Major J. W. Powell, 
the first explorer of the canyon, in honor 
of George Vasey, a botanist, who would 
have found the numerous ferns, mosses, 
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and other plants here a very interest- 
ing study, especially as plants are rare 
in the canyon. Here a large stream of 
clear, cold water gushes from the cliff 
about 70 feet above the river. The 
party filled their canteens, explored a 
large cave, made surveys of a possible 
- dam site, and camped on the limestone 
ledges at the head of another rapids, 
where radio messages were received 
from KHJ at Los Angeles. 

“On August 9, about 41 miles below 
Lees Ferry, the par- 
ty passed by some 
fine arches in the 
limestone wall of 
the so-called Marble 
Canyon and_ ven- 
tured to call them 
the Royal Arches, 
for they resemble 
the Royal Arches of 
the Yosemite Val- 


ley. Here the walls, 
which rise sheer 
about 2,000 feet 
above the river, 
have been sculp- 
tured into wonderful 
forms by _ erosion 


and by the fall of 
great masses of 
rock. On August 10 
the party remained 
idle as a tribute of 
respect to the mem- 
ory of President Harding, news of whose 
death had reached us by radio three- 
quarters of an hour after it occurred on 
August 2. 


A NEAR ACCIDENT 


“The next day the boatmen ran the 
little fleet through Boulder rapids, and 
the rest of the party picked their way 
over the boulders along the banks. 
Blake, one of the boatmen, was thrown 
out of his boat, turning a complete 
somersault and going out of sight, but 
he soon reappeared and caught his boat, 


which had not overturned, climbed in, 


and paddled on through the rapids. 
“On August 12 the party reached 
Nankoweap Creek, and found a small 
stream of clear water—a decided lux- 
ury to men who had been drinking the 
water of the muddy river for nearly 
two weeks. Nankoweap rapids has a 
fall of 14 feet, and though the river 
here contains few rocks the waves are 
immense. The boatmen shot the rapids 
successfully, with no other mishap than 
a bath of muddy water, while the others 
made their way on foot around the 
rapids. In camp that night at the 
mouth of Kwagnut Creek the men thus 
camped in the depths of the canyon 
heard and enjoyed the items of the 
daily news and the baseball scores, as 
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well as the fine concerts broadcast from 
Los Angeles. 

“By mid-August the party was thus 
working its way downstream, through 
rapids after rapids, each day bringing 
its touch of adventure or experience. 
The engineers had become accustomed 
to rough water and wanted to ride the 
boats through the most threatening 
cataracts, and the better judgment of 
the boatmen had to be expressed forcibly 
to induce them to climb around on the 
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rocky and narrow shore. At some 
places, however, no foothold for walk- 
ing could be found, for the canyon walls 
rose straight from the torrent, and the 
whole party had to shoot through on the 
boats together and take the chances.” 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 


Colonel Birdseye described vividly the- 


experiences of the party at Hance 
rapids, upper Granite gorge, Sockdol- 
oger rapids, Grapevine rapids, Specter 
Chasm, Tapeats Creek, Fishtail canyon, 
Diamond Creek rapids, Separation 
rapids, Mattowitteki rapids, and many 
other points where the party narrowly 
escaped disaster and encountered al- 
most insurmountable difficulties. 
“Through the upper Granite gorge,” 
continued Colonel Birdseye, “difficulty 
was experienced in getting a footing for 
instrument and rod stations, for the 
walls are steep and the water is swift; 
but the survey line was carried through 
without a break. The walls here are 
only about 125 feet apart at the water’s 
edge, and at some places the surveyors 
had to cling perilously to small projec- 
tions just above the swirling torrent. 
“Between all the perilous plunges 
down dangerous cataracts the surveyors. 
carried on their work. A continuous 
line was run through the canyon and 
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detailed surveys were made of possible 
dam sites at several places, with the 
hope that these wild and wasted waters 
might be put in harness for human use. 

“Below Bass Canyon rapids there 
were several small falls and riffles, and 
beyond these lay Royal Arch Creek, 
whose canyon contains a clear, cold 
stream and beautiful falls, pools and 
fern dells that made it the most attrac- 
tive place in the canyon yet seen, not 
excepting Vasey’s Paradise. 

“At Diamond 
Creek rapids, Burch- 
ard fell on the rocks 
and fractured a rib 
but insisted on con- 
tuing his survey. 
With the exception 
of the first day’s 
work, below Lees 
Ferry, he had made 
the entire survey of 
the river, and he 
wanted to carry the 
line down to con- 
nect with his old 
work just above the 
mount of the Grand 
Canyon. He is re- 
sponsible for the en- 
tire survey through 
Marble, Grand, 
Boulder and Black 
canyons from a 
point 7 miles below 
Lees Ferry to the Bull’s Head reservoir 
site, about 40 miles above Needles. 

“On October 13, Burchard brought 
his line to the monument marking the 
end of his work in 1920, at Last Chance 
rapids, 252 miles below Lees Ferry, and 
checked his elevations, finding only 
slight error. The voyage downstream 
was resumed on October 15, and the 
party reached Needles, 450 miles from 
Lees Ferry, on October 19. 


RapDIO PROVIDES ENTERTAINMENT 


“In spite of adverse prophecies, some 
of them widely circulated in print, that 
a radio set could get nothing in the 
depths of the canyon, KHJ, at Los An- 
geles, was heard plainly, and messages 
were received at various points from 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, and Colo- 
rado Springs.” : 

As the result of this daring survey, 
vast mineral and agricultural develop- 
ment may be expected in the not far 
distant future. According to E. C. La 
Rue, hydraulic engineer, “complete de- 
velopment of this great river basin will 
place under irrigation nearly 6,000,000 
acres of land and will furnish more than 
5,000,000 horse power to meet the needs 
of California and the great mining proj- 
ects which can be operated as soon as 
this power is made available.” 
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include: 


1. Large scrapers, except those 
which are to be used only on 
main levels, should be sec- 
tionalized so that no piece will 
weigh more than 600 pounds. 

2. Teeth are unnecessary, and 
interchangeable manganese 
steel lips should be used. 

3. The digging angle of the 
scraper lip should be increased 
for handling coarse material. 
For fine dirt, an angle of 20 
degrees is recommended, which 
should be increased to as much 
as 30 degrees for very coarse 
material. 

4. Sheaves for the back-haul 
should be bushed and should 
be provided with positive lu- 
brication, preferably by means 
of a hollow shaft with a grease 
cup at one end. 

5. In large stopes an electric 
portable flood light of 100 to 
200 candle power should be 
provided with each scraper 
outfit. 


A. SCRAPERS. 

(1) For use on sub-levels a scraper 
should have a capacity of 6 to 8 cubic 
feet, should be 3’ to 3’ 6” wide, and 
should weigh not less than 150 pounds 
nor more than 600 pounds. 


n conjunction with Mr. East's article on Scraper Mining Practice, special attention is 
called to the report of the Committee on Mechanical Loading Underground for the Stan- 
dardization Division of the American Mining Congress, Mr. Lucien Eaton, Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company, Chairman. This committee made five recommendations to the Fourth 
National Standardization Conference for use of scrapers in underground mining. These 


(2) For use in stopes and rock 
drifts a scraped should be from 3’ 6” 
to 4’ 6” wide, and weigh not less than 
500 pounds. The coarser and heavier 
the ore the larger and heavier the 
scraper should be. 


B. Hoists. 

Hoists should be driven by com- 
pressed air or electricity and should 
have two drums loose on the shaft 
with friction clutches. 

(1) For a scraper 3’ to 3’ 6” wide 
the hoist should be of 5 to 10 H. P. 
with rope-speed up to 150 feet per 
minute on the haulage rope and: 250 
feet per minute on the tail-rope or 
back-haul, and should use %” wire 
rope. It should be self-contained and 
small enough to be easily taken 
through a raise 3 feet square, should 
not weigh more than 600 pounds, and 
should be designed so that it can be 
easily mounted on either a stoping- 
bar or skids. 

(2) For a scraper 4’ to 4’ 6” wide 
the hoist should be of 12 to 20 H. P. 
with rope-speed up to 400 feet per 
minute, and should use %” or5g” wire 
rope. This hoist should be easily sec- 
tionalized, so that each part will come 
within the limits set for the Class 1 
hoists, and should be designed for 
mounting on skids or timbers. 


AMERICAN GRAPHITES FOR CRUCIBLES 


As the result of a series of tests made 
by the Department of the Interior, 
through the Bureau of Mines, it has 
been demonstrated that American bond 
clays and Alabama graphite can be used 
to make a superior brass-melting cruci- 
ble. Tests showed that crucibles made 
of these materials gave a service at 
least equal to the commercial crucibles 
of the same class which have been sold 
on the open market, and which are made 
largely from imported materials. Cey- 
lon graphite, which has heretofore been 
considered by many manufacturers to be 
best for crucible work, proved to be 
third in order of efficiency. Canadian 
graphite, which had been recommended 
very highly because of its structure, 
was last in order of merit. During the 
war, when crucible manufacturers were 
required to use 20 percent of domestic 


graphite, the majority of manufacturers 
used the Canadian graphite in prefer- 
ence to Alabama graphite because it 
was composed of larger flakes. In all, 
seven graphites were tested by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, comprising material from 
Alabama, Madagascar, Ceylon, New 
York, Texas, Montana and Canada. 

Previous investigations of the Bureau 
of Mines demonstrated that two Ameri- 
can clays, Missouri pot clay and Illinois 
kaolin, gave better results as bond clays 
for graphite crucibles than the Klingen- 
berg (German) clay or the Dorset (Eng- 
lish) ball clay. 

Details of these tests are given in 
Serial 2542, “Graphites for brass-melt- 
ing crucibles,” by R. T. Stull and L. E. 
Geyer, which may be obtained from the 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 
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MINE SAFETY WORK 


AFETY work in the mining indus- 

try was the main purpose for the 

creation of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines. That it has been carry- 
ing out this purpose is disclosed in the 
statement submitted by Dr. H. Foster 
Bain, director of the bureau, in his 
annual report to the Secretary of the 
Interior for the fiscal year 1922-23, in 
which he states that practically 100,000 
miners have been trained by the Bureau 
of Mines in mine rescue and first-aid 
methods since the establishment of the 
bureau in 1910. During the first year 
of the bureau’s existence, it trained 734 
men. During the past year, 14,941 men 
received the training. This training is 
carried on in thirty-five states and 
Alaska. 

In 1922 gas and coal dust explosions in 
coal mines took a toll of 311 lives, or 
more than 15 percent of the total num- 
ber of deaths. 

Two effective methods for preventing 
the spreading through a coal mine of 
a minor initial explosion have been 
demonstrated by the bureau at its ex- 
perimental mine near Pittsburgh, where 
more than 500 experimental explosions 
have been produced and in which the ex- 
plosibility of coal dusts from all parts 
of the country has been studied. The 
first method is to wet the dust so thor- 
oughly that no dry dust remains in the 
mine. The second is to dilute the coal 
dust with shale dust, limestone dust, or 
other noninflammable dust so that flame 
will not pass from point to point. 

The widespread attention given to the 
fatalities from explosions has resulted in 
the common supposition that gas and 
coal dust explosions form the main 
hazards of mining, but the bureau finds 
that if the deaths from falls of roof and 
coal could be eliminated, the number of 
miners killed would be cut approximately 
in half. These deaths occur singly or in 
pairs in the dark recesses of the mine 
when a slab of slate falls or when coal 
at the face or in a pillar rolls over and 
crushes a worker. The deaths from roof 
falls aggregated 900 during 1922. This 
number is less than the total during 
several preceding years due to thousands 
of men having been idle for several 
months. 


For the 11-year period that ended with 
1922, 47.84 percent of all fatalities were 
due to falls of roof and coal, 16.85 per- 
cent were caused by mine cars and loco- 
motives, 11.25 percent by gas and coal 
dust explosions, 6.04 percent by ex- 
plosives, and 3.47 percent by electricity. 
During this period 25,975 men were 
killed in coal mines. Approximately 90 
percent of all the deaths occurred under- 
ground, 2.29 percent were from shaft 
accidents, and the remainder, 7.59 per- 
cent, occurred on the surface. 
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POSSIBILITIES FOR IMMEDIATE OIL SHALE DEVELOPMENT 


Confidence of Capital in Future of Industry Necessary to its Immediate Devel- 

opment—Industry Must Show Profitable Balance Sheet Before it can Attract 

Capital—Both by Laboratory and Field Demonstrations it Has Been Proved 
Conclusively That Oil Can Be Profitably Recovered From Shale 


under present conditions, to say any- 

thing that will be helpful to the in- 
dustry. However, it is my understand- 
ing that the only reason for the exist- 
ence of. the Oil Shale Section of the 
American Mining Congress is the possi- 
bility of its doing things of practical 
value tending to the development of this 
coming great industry. Therefore, hav- 
ing been engaged exclusively in oil shale 
development work for more than four 
years, I recognize an obligation on my 
part to do, as far as possible, anything 
I can to help our worthy organization to 
attain the object for which it exists. 

To begin with, let me suggest that, at 
this time in the minds of those who are 
deeply interested in seeing the oil shale 
industry developed, there is this vital 
question: “Why is the development of 
oil shale being brought about so slowly?” 
And, in fact we might reasonably ask: 
“Ts the industry being developed at all?” 
and, if so, “What of real practical work 
has been accomplished towards actual 
commercial operations?” 

Before attempting to answer these 
questions let me make a few brief state- 
ments of fact, all of which I believe can 
be fully substantiated. : 

First, the slowness of shale develop- 
ment is due almost entirely to a lack of 
confidence, on the part of capital, in 
the possibilities of the industry. 

Second, this lack of confidence is some- 
thing which, at this stage of the indus- 
try’s development, should and must be 
expected. 

Third, there is but one thing, and one 
thing only, which will give capital the 
confidence it should have in the oil shale 
industry, and that one thing is a balance 
sheet from commercial operations show- 
ing a profit. 

Fourth, we are at this time, figura- 
tively, in the position of the dog chasing 
his tail—the oil shale industry can not 
be operated profitably without capital, 
and, on the other hand, capital cannot be 
secured for the industry until the indus- 
try has shown from operations that it is 
profitable. 


Fifth, with the single exception of the 
lack of capital there is absolutely no 
reason why oil and other valuable prod- 
ucts should not be manufactured profit- 
ably from the shale right now. 

Sixth, I want to state, in the most 
positive terms, that in spite of all the 
current p-’opaganda to the contrary, 


I FULLY recognize how difficult it is 


By J. H. GINET 
Denver, Colorado 


sufficient progress has already been made 
(mostly by private enterprise), both in 
the laboratory and in the field, to demon- 
strate beyond question that all things 
essential to a beginning of successful 
and profitable shale operations are right 
now known and available. 

In defense of the foregoing statements 


A mountain of oil shale, near De Beque, 
Colorado 


and that any one may understand my 
extreme confidence in the present possi- 
bilities of shale operation I submit the 
following figures and information, all of 
which have been derived from my own 
personal experience in the business after 
having expended more than four years’ 
time and approximately $200,000 in 
laboratory and field work. In order to 
manufacture oil and other valuable prod- 
ucts from shale, the first necessity, of 
course, is to distill the shale, which in 
turn means mining, crushing, and re- 
torting. We have carried on research 
and experimental work at a cost of more 
than $10,000 a year. 

We have, near De Beque, Colo., a shale 
oil plant (that of the Monarch Shale Oil 
Company) which is now virtually com- 
pleted and ready for continuous produc- 
tion of crude shale oil. This plant has 
cost us nearly $110,000. In our prelimi- 
nary test operations we have mined hun- 
dreds of tons of shale, having our mine 
now well opened for large scale opera- 
tions; we have crushed and retorted the 


shale, and have made large quantities of 
crude shale oil; it is from the experi- 
ence we have had with the construction 
and operation of this plant that I offer 
the following: 


MINING 


After very complete and careful sur- 
veys of the shale beds in the De Beque 
district, made by competent engineers, 
we adopted the coal mining method of 
main entrance, cross entries, and rooms 
with the expectation that later on, as 
development progresses, we will stope 
and use the glory hole method. We are 
thoroughly convinced that this system is 
preferable to the open-cut steam shovel 
system, because we have no overburden 
to contend with, and the richer strata of 
shale averages only from eight to ten 
feet in thickness. Consequently the sav- 
ing and cost of mining by the open 
method does not nearly equal the differ- 
ence in value of the rich strata which 
can be selected by using the coal mining 
method, as compared with the general 
run of shale which must be used when 
operating with the open-cut method. 
This question of mining method is easily 
reduced to a matter of dollars and cents, 
so that we are thoroughly convinced that 
the coal mining method is by far the 
most economical. We use a Sturtevant 
rotary crusher which has given entire 
satisfaction. Later on we expect to in- 


‘stall corrugated rollers as an addition 


to our equipment when a larger capacity 
is required. We crush the shale to a 
fineness of one-quarter inch or less. 


RETORTING 

Our shale is distilled in a Ginet shale 
retort which consists of a cast iron 
cylinder 3 feet in diameter and 20 
feet long within which is an 8-inch 
pipe shaft on which is mounted twenty 
12-inch scoops which rotate at the rate 
of 10 r. p.m. These scoops alternately 
lift the shale to the top of the shale 
chamber and shower the shale back 
through the heated gases to the bottom 
of the chamber. Each individual par- 
ticle of shale every six seconds is thus 
subjected to a direct application of the 
required temperature of 770 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The shale is continuously 
and automatically fed into one er of 
the shale chamber and is carried by the 
scoops in 12 minutes time to the oppo- 
site end where it is continuously and 
automatically discharged. The oil 
vapors, in the meantime, are being taken 
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off to suitable condensers where they 
are converted into crude shale oil. 


Cost 


Our costs, as taken from our books and 
from actual operation, are as follows: 


Ton 

.09 
We also estimate the following cost: 
Depreciation and renewals.... .13 
All other overhead expense.... .11 
Total cost per ton......... $1.30 


The shale we are 
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sene, and fuel oils, as well as numerous 
oiher minor products. It is, of course, 
impossible in the space of this paper to 
gc into the details of our experiences in 
shale by-products research work. The 
most I can do is to refer briefly to the 
various by-products which our work up 
to date leads us to believe may, and 
probably will, be produced profitably. 
Carbon black, of highest quality, can be 
made at a comparatively small cost; 
other possible shale by-products are 
cement, furniture polish, automobile 
polish, and other products of minor im- 
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of the American Mining Congress to 
find means for making a thorough in- 
vestigation of the actual progress now 
being made in oil shale development by 
all private concerns as well as by state 
and governmental agencies, and then 
keep the public informed, from time to 
time, through proper publicity in our 
newspapers and magazines, of what is 
actually being done in shale. If some 
enterprising concern is found to be mak- 
ing material progress along real practi- 
cal lines of development, why not see 
that such work is made known favorably 
through the public- 


now mining yields 
64 gallons, or slight- 
ly more than one and 
a half barrels to 
the ton, which, of 
course, gives a cost 
of 87 cents a barrel. 
More than two-thirds 
of our total cost is 
in the mining of the 
shale. We are now 
endeavoring, with ex- 
cellent prospects for 
success, to develop 
certain special min- 
ing equipment which 
we believe will so 
reduce our mining 
cost as to bring the 
total cost of a bar- 
rel of crude oil to 
about 62 cents. 


SHALE 


We all know, of 
course, that there 
are very material 
and important dif- 
ferences between the 
crude oil derived from wells and crude 
oil made from shale, and that, therefore 
the manufacture of crude shale oil eco- 
nomically is only half the battle. The 
remaining half is that of refining the 
crude shale oil into finished products 
suitable for the market. Our organ- 
ization has carried on very extensive 
research and experimental work in the 
refining of crude oil. I cannot in this 
paper go into any great details in re- 
gard to our refining experiments, but I 
do know that water white gasoline can 
be made from crude shale oil with a 
refining loss of approximately 5 percent 
and at an operating cost which com- 
pares favorably with the cost of refining 
well oil. We have made many gallons 
cf shale gasoline, pure water white and 
testing as high as 71° Baume gravity, 
and have proved conclusively that it is 
equal to, if not superior to, gasoline pro- 
cuced from well oil. We have also made 
very satisfactory progress in the labora- 
tory in the production of very high 
grade lubricants, paraffine wax, kero- 


SHALE DEPOSIT, WATSON, UTAH 


portance. A most interesting possibility 
or I might say probability, is that shale 
plants may, and probably will be, oper- 
ated soon on a large scale, and very 
profitably, for the manufacture of no oil 
whatever but for producing by-products 
only. From the foregoing one may be 
encouraged to believe confidently that 
American shales do have, from a prac- 
tical operating standpoint, tremendous 
opportunities, and that all the essentials 
necessary for immediate profitable oper- 
ation have been provided and are avail- 
able. 

Allow me to offer a suggestion for 
action on the part of this organization, 
which I hope will be found worthy of 
your consideration. I believe that the 
greatest obstacle and the one which 
must first be overcome is that of lack 
of confidence in our business on the part 
of capital. I believe that this lack of 
confidence is due almost entirely to a lack 
of dependable information and perhaps 
to some extent to misinformation. Would 
it not be possible for the oil shale section 


ity suggested. It cer- 
tainly would help 
tremendously in the 
financing of legiti- 
mate shale enter- 
prises. The shale in- 
dustry, just as has 
been the case with 
all other large in- 
dustries, must and 
will be developed by 
private enterprise. 

Before closing, I 
want to suggest that 
the production of oil 
from shale is or will 
be builded on a thor- 
oughly sound and 
stable foundation, 
whereas, the present 
system of producing 
oil from wells is 
builded on a most 
unstable business 
foundation. This 
fact will be recog- 
nized when we con- 
sider that millions 
upon millions of dol- 
lars are spent annually in wildcatting 
and pipelines wherever a new pool of oil 
is discovered. Soon the pool gives up its 
oil and becomes practically a thing of the 
past, and the tremendous investment 
made previously in the way of tanks, 
pipelines, and other improvements are a 
complete loss. In other words, the great 
trouble with the production of oil from 
wells is the fact that in the oil well busi- 
ness the base of operations is being con- 
tinually changed from one place to an- 
other. Whereas, with the “shale oil fac- 
tory,” this will be entirely avoided. 

American ingenuity always has broken 
the path that leads to the things that we 
Americans need and want, and American 
ingenuity has been and is right now pav- 
ing the way to shale oil. The founda- 
tion already has been laid for this com- 
ing great industry. It is now up to us 
Americans to build the structure with 
the means that have been provided. Are 
we going to do it? I hope so, I believe 
so, and I am trying to do my part. 
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ALASKA’S NEEDS OUTLINED 


Governor Bone, in Annual Report, Makes Recommendations for Development of 


HE Governor of Alaska, the Hon. 
Scott C. Bone, has made his 
annual report to the Secretary of 
the Interior this time with renewed hope 
that the recommendations therein will 
bear fruit and that 1924 will see a 
marked advance in the progress of our 
frontier territory. The year 1923 was 
a memorable one for Alaska. For the 
first time in its history a President of 
the United States set foot upon Alaska’s 
soil and journeyed along the picturesque 
coast and traveled the vast interior. Not 
alone was this territory honored by the 
President of the United States but with 
a visit from three members of his Cabi- 
net and, prior to their visit, a distin- 
guished delegation of congressmen, 
senators and business men made a com- 
prehensive trip through the territory and 
acquired direct knowledge of conditions. 
Through the publicity given to the 
territory by a presidential visit and 
through the interesting stories that have 
been written by members of the news- 
paper staff accompanying these delega- 
tions, possibly more has been done to 
enlighten the average American citizen 
of the conditions in Alaska than by all 
previous efforts. 


Governor Bone recommends: 


1. The placing of the affairs of 
Alaska under one department head at 
Washington and the substitution of a 
coordinated and centralized system of 
administration for the present ineffi- 
cient bureaucratic system at the earli- 
est possible date. 

2. An appropriation of $300,000 to 
supplement a fund of $150,000 hereto- 
fore authorized for the erection of a 
capitol or administrative building to 
house federal and territorial offices 
and thus facilitate the transaction of 
business and save the rentals of scat- 
tered quarters. 

3. Adequate provision for the opera- 
tion and upkeep of The Alaska Rail- 
road and for the building of branch 
lines and spurs as required for the de- 
velopment of tonnage and to meet in- 
dustrial needs. 

4, An appropriation of $1,500,000 
annually for the building of roads and 
trails in the interior and provision for 
the construction of roads and trails 
into Mount McKinley and Mount 
Katmai Park. 

5. The vesting in the Department 
of Commerce of complete authority 


Territory 

over the fisheries of Alaska, with 
its Bureau of Fisheries adequately 
equipped and empowered to make and 
enforce rules and regulations limiting 
the catch and number of traps, curtail- 
ing fishing areas and closing streams 
and reducing cannery waste in the 
public good. 

6. Improved facilities for tourist 
travel, by putting two vessels of the 
United States Shipping Board in 
Alaska service, to be operated by ex- 
isting steamship companies or the 
board, making regular trips in the 
summer season through the inside pas- 
sage and westward to the southern 
terminus of The Alaska Railroad, thus 
permitting tourists to see Alaska. 

7. The consolidation of all law-en- 
forcing agencies in Alaska under the 
Department of Justice. 

8. A colonization plan to be opera- 
tive in connection with The Alaska 
Railroad, with priority rights to lands 
freely granted to Alaska soldiers of 
the World War and their dependents. 

9. Allotment of a fair percentage, at 
least one-half, of the net revenues de- 
rived from the Pribilof Islands, which 
are in Alaskan waters, to the general 
fund of the territory. 


In submitting his annual report, Gov- 
ernor Bone has the following to say: 


“Owing to the dimensions of the terri- 
tory and its divergent interests, local 
and sectional, anything like a unanimity 
of views as to the territory’s needs is 
still wanting. But, whatever the differ- 
ences of individual and group opinion, a 


concensus of faith 
abounds. 

“Administration officials and national 
lawmakers who came without precon- 
ceived theories and fixed convictions, but 
with open minds, undoubtedly gained 
much of profit from their visitation, 
through contact with the people and 
close-range inspection of conditions. 
Thus will they be qualified to deal in- 
telligently and helpfully with problems 
calling for solution and appraise the 
worth, or lack of worth, of much misin- 
formation which, in the past, has mis- 
chievously served to confuse and com- 
plicate Alaskan issues. 

“Although rich in resources, exag- 
gerated ideas that Alaska is an Eldo- 
rado, with its mountains and streams 
laden with gold, are being dispelled. 

“Of the inefficiency of Federal admin- 
istration in Alaska, through innumerable 
agencies constituting a bureaucratic 
ferm of government, official testimony, 
based upon experience, is in full accord. 
The system is too complicated to render 
satisfactory service, however earnest its 
aims, and this fact has been uniformly 
attested and emphasized by those who 
have been brought into direct contact 
with the system since Alaska became a 
territory and upon whom administration 
as a whole has chiefly devolved. Upon 
this point there is and has been a perfect 
unanimity of opinion. A simplified and 
centralized system brought closer home 
to Alaska is urgently and obviously 
needed to speed the progress of the ter- 
ritory—a shortening of ‘the line of com- 
munication as much as possible between 
Alaska and Washington,’ as suggested 
by the late President, in order to ‘bring 
about the closest cooperation and under- 
standing between the national agencies’ 
cperating in the territory. 

“It is gratifying to report that coop- 
eration in fuller degree and a better 
understanding have been attained and 
that further coordination and increased 
efficiency are surely coming about. It is 
altogether manifest, as stated in the re- 
port for 1922, that Alaska’s destiny ‘can 
not be shaped at long range through mul- 
titudinous bureaus operating at long 
range, however commendable their aims 
and activities,’ and in this connection, to 
prevent misunderstanding, it is well to 
repeat that condemnation of bureau- 

cratic control ‘does not imply 
criticism of the bureaus, as 


in Alaska today 
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such, constituting the system’ and ‘the 
value of their expert services is not gain- 
said or underestimated.’ A centralized 
and coordinated organization, consist- 
ently advocated by governors in succes- 
sion for years, clearly would not rob 
Alaska of the expert service of any 
needed bureau or minimize its usefulness 
in the very least. On the contrary, in 
promoting efficiency, it would manifestly 
turn such expert service to fuller ac- 
count, and increase the usefulness of the 
bureau. 

“Resistance of administrative reform 
invariably finds expression in the outcry 
that sinister influences are seeking to 
despoil Alaska and waste its resources. 
Such unworthy propaganda, constantly 
in evidence, too often serves its design- 
ing purpose. 

“Alaska requires conservation—favors 
it and welcomes it, and gives steadfast 
support to every practical safeguard, 
existent or proposed, necessary to pre- 
vent reckless exploitation in any direc- 
tion in the development of the territory. 
A concentration of authority and re- 
sponsibility—a business-like organization 
of Alaska’s affairs in lieu of divided 
authority and responsibility—certainly 
would make for administrative efficiency 
and hasten the safe solution of ter- 
ritorial problems. That government 
through bureaus is good for any land or 
any community is too untenable for sober 
discussion. Equally so is the thought 
that conservation in Alaska is dependent 
upon such a system, or that the abroga- 
tion of bureaucracy would render the 
protection of the resources any less 
secure. 

“The territory since it was granted a 
limited form of self-government has ex- 
ercised its powers wisely. It administers 
its purely local affairs efficiently and 
economically. Its legislatures, meeting 
in biennial session, have made excep- 
tionally good records during the decade 
since the organic act was passed and, in 
personnel, measured up to legislatures of 
the states. All plans for the future gov- 
ernment of Alaska, in preparation for 
statehood, should contemplate extension 
of territorial powers and a fuller exer- 
cise of these powers. 

“Materially the fiscal year 1922-23 
showed appreciable improvement in 
business and industry, and an almost 
complete recovery from adverse condi- 
tions immediately following the World 
War. Mining activities increased in 
many parts of the territory. 

“The season of 1923, in bringing thou- 
sands of visitors to Alaska, emphasizes 
decidedly that a systematic development 
of tourist facilities offers great immedi- 
ate opportunities to Alaska. The two 
American steamship companies and the 
Canadian line, with eleven passenger- 
carrying vessels running on schedule 


from Seattle and Vancouver, five of them 
making regular trips across the gulf of 
Alaska to Seward, and two other large 
vessels making the voyage by outside 
passage to Nome, were taxed to the very 
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limit of their capacity, and over 3,000 
applicants for reservations could not be 
accommodated. The coming season 
promises likewise to be limited only by 
the facilities provided.” 


SUPERHEATED STEAM SHOVELS 


By JAMEs K. Scott 
Engineer, the Superheater Company 


Since the middle of the summer of 
1918, interest in the application of 
superheaters to steam shovel boilers has 
been steadily increasing. This interest 
on the part of steam shovel builders and 
operators is due to their desire to obtain 
increased capacity, speed and efficiency. 
These conditions can be met by super- 
heater application without increasing the 
main over-all dimensions of the shovels. 

The design of the superheater that is 
most adaptable to the type of boiler gen- 
erally used on steam shovels is very simi- 
lar to the standard design used in loco- 
motive practice and is commonly termed 
type “A.” To apply this design re- 
quires some modification in the boiler 
and consists of providing a suitable num- 
ber of 5 3/8-inch flues and a correct 
number of 2-inch O. D. tubes. 

On one shovel equipped with type “A” 
design, the shovel before being super- 
heated would use from 45 to 50 tons of 
coal jn four days; after the superheater 
was applied, the same amount of coal 
would last seven days and the loading 
capacity of the shovel was increased 25 
percent. 


During the late summer and early fall 
of 1918, superheater applications were 
made to an Osgood Model 121 and a 
Marion Model 300 shovel owned and 
operated by the United Verde Cop- 
per Company. Results of tests on these 
shovels in comparison with shovels oper- 
ating with saturated steam showed a 
saving of 33 1/3 percent in fuel, and 
where the cost of fuel is high such 
economy cannot with profit be over- 
looked. 

During the summer of 1922 the Bucy- 
rus Company and the Superheater Com- 
pany jointly conducted a test on a Bucy- 
rus Model 30-B shovel equipped with 
superheater against a shovel of the same 
model operating with a saturated steam 
boiler. 

From these results it is evident that 
the application of a superheater to a 
steam shovel boiler will produce econo- 
mies of 31 percent in fuel and 33 per- 
cent in water and an increase in speed 
of 54.2 percent and justify the cost of 
superheater installation. 

The following table gives some of the 
important data from this test: 


Saturated Superheated Gain of super- 
steam shovel steam shovel heated shovel 
Capacity of shovel............. lyd. lyd. 
Net working time........ sGaetearents 3.81 hrs. 3.383 hrs. pies 
No. cubic yards moved............ 313.2 431.6 37.7% 
No. dippers per hour*............. 129.1 164.07 27.1% 
No. cubic yards per hour*......... 82.2 126.7 54.2% 
Pounds coal per cubic yard........ 3.23 2.23 31.0% 
Pounds water per cubic yard....... 18.26 12.3 32.7% 
Cubic yards per dipper............ .639 -772 20.8% 


* Net working time. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES 


Senator Oddie, Rep., Nev., has sub- 
mitted to the American Mining Congress 
and other mining organizations for their 
views a draft of a bill creating a Depart- 
ment of Mines which he plans to intro- 
duce in Congress when it reconvenes De- 
cember 3. The purpose of the bill is 
stated to be that of “fostering, promot- 
ing and developing mining, the mining 
industry, and the mineral resources of 
the Continental United States and its 
non-contiguous territory and _  posses- 
sions.” The bill proposes to establish a 
Department of Mines, to collect, through 


scientific and economic investigations 
and research, comprehensive and useful 
information on mining, and on the do- 
mestic and foreign marketing of min- 
erals and mineral products. A Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary of Mines is pro- 
vided. The President is authorized to 
transfer to the Department of Mines 
any service or activity performed by any 
other government agency relating to said 
Department of Mines. The bill specifi- 
cally transfers to the Department of 
Mines the present Bureau of Mines and 
Geological Survey. 
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More Linde Service for Linde Customers 


The engineering help which the Linde field organization 
gives to Linde customers has grown to be an important and 
valuable part of Linde Service. 


To augment this personal service rendered by our field 
organization, Linde offers its customers a monthly magazine— 


OXY-ACETYLENE 
TIRS 


This magazine contains well illustrated 
accounts of new or interesting applica- 
tions of the process, showing how Linde 
Service aids in solving customers’ prob- 
lems. It is an integral part of Linde 
Service, and will be sent free to Linde 
customers on request. 


For over a year, “‘Oxy-Acetylene Tips” 
has had a limited circulation as a means 


of testing its value. The character of its 
contents has been well illustrated by the 
many articles from its pages reprinted 
in trade papers. The November issue 
tells in some detail the story of its first 
year. 


Every Linde user should write the 
nearest Linde District Sales Office, re- 
questing a copy of the November issue. 


32 plants and 62 warehouses 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42d St., New York City 
The Largest Producer of Oxygen in the World 
District Sales Offices: 


Atlanta Chicago Kansas City New York Savannah 
Baltimore — Los Angeles Philadelphia Seattle 
Boston Dallas Milwaukee Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Buffalo Detroit New Orleans San Francisco 


LINDE OXYGEN 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 

30 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
ACETYLENE GAS 
Prest-O-Lite Co., 30 East 42nd St., 

New York City. 

ACID, SULPHURIC 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 

Works, Irvington, N. J. 
AERIAL TRAMWAYS 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 

cago and New York. 
AERIAL TRAMWAY 

CABLE 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 

Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
AIR COMPRESSORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


11 Broadway, 


Milwau- 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


ALTITUDE VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve _ Specialty 
..Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


APPLIANCES, ENGINEER- 
ING 


Milwau- 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

ARMATURES 

oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 

ASSAYERS 


Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 


ee Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldz., Chicago, il. 

AUTCGMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

— Mine Door Co., Canton, 


BAROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
hester, 


BATTERIES (Storage, Gas 
Welding, Cutting, Dis- 
solved Acetylene) 


Prest-O-Lite Co., 30 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 


BATTERY-CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

BINS (Coke and Coal) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

BIT SHARPENERS 


ge Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 

ver, 

Ingersoll- Rand a 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


BLASTING POWDER 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


BLOWERS 
we Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BLOWERS’ CENTRIFUGAL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

BOILER MOUNTINGS 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


BOILER STOP AND CHECK 
VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BOILERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 
BOXES, JOURNAL 
J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Ine., 
Scranton, Penna. 
BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


a. 
Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


Milwau- 


MACHIN- 


Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

BUCKETS (Elevator) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CABLES (Connectors 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


CABLEWAYS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CAGE (Safety Appliances) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

CAGES 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Holmes Bros., Robert, Inc., 
Danville, Ill. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CAR CONTROL AND CAGE 
EQUIPMENT 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CAR DUMPS 

Car-Dumper & [Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CAR AND CAR WHEELS 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

CAR-HAULS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CASTINGS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CHAINS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


and 


CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, DRIVE 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, FRONT END 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, OILING 
Merse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, POWER TRANS- 
MISSION 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 
Joint) 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SLING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SPROCKET 
WHEEL 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS 


Roessler & MHasslacher Chemical 
So 709-717 Sixth Avenue, New 
ork. 


CHEMISTS 


Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, Ill. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


“LAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 

Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Tie, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 
a. 


Wholesale Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL CUTTERS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., "O58 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

COAL DRYING PLANTS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
96 Liberty 


t Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

COAL WASHING PLANTS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
COILS (Choke) 
a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 
Ingersoll Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
CONCENTRATORS (Table) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
CONDENSERS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee 


Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

CONTRACTORS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

CONTROLLERS 

oe. Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Chicago, Ill. 

CONVERTERS, COPPER 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
— Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 


St., New York City. 
CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 
United Metals Selling Co., 42 


Broadway, New York City. 
COPPER WIRE 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 111 
w. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Especially Designed for Mines 


The O-B 250-Volt Lightweight Welder was 

especially designed for mines. Weighs only 

46 pounds—15 inches high. Ideal for bonding 
and general repair jobs. 


The Ohio Brass Co. 


Mansfield Ohio, U.S.A. 


Bond welds like the one shown here on Type 
AW-7 and AW-8 O-B Arc Weld Bonds are 


easily made with the type LW Welders 


What Are Your 
Flotation Troubles? 


Have you difficulty in obtaining flo- 
tation oil which exactly meets your 
requirements? Do you have trouble 
in obtaining uniformity among dif- 
ferent lots? 


Our technical staff, always at your 
service will gladly co-operate with 
you in determining the grade of flo- 
tation oil best suited to your needs. 
This done, we can supply it. 


Hercules Pine Oils, manufactured 
under strict chemical control, can be 
furnished you in lots which never 
vary from the original specifications. 


Write for quotations and an inter- 
esting booklet on flotation. 


HERCULES POWDER Co, 
Wilmington Delaware 


SALES OFFICES: 
New York, N, Y. Duluth, Minn, 
Chicago, Ill. Joplin, Mo. 
n Francisco, Calif. St. Louis. Mo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


HERCULES 
Flotation Oils 


Produced Under Chemical Gntrol 
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Temperature 
Instruments 


ryCOS 


To fully realize the 
extensive range and 
many applications of 
Tycos every mine su- 
perintendent should ob- 
tain a copy of our 
General Industrial 
Catalog. 


A letter brings it. 


Taylor [Instrument Companies 
Rochester NY. USA. 


Theres aTycos and Taylor temperature instrument for every purpose 


825 


Gurney Ball Bearings 
Are Better 


Their Greater Load Capacity (for their size) 
than other bearings makes Gurneys best fo 
replacement work. . 
The new pressed steel separator, recently adopted 
after years of trial, adds the final touch that 
places Gurney Bearings in the foremost position. 


Let our Engineers assist you. 


Gurney Ball Bearing Co. 
402 CHANDLER ST. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


< 
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CORE DRILLING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


CRUSHERS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CRUSHERS, JAW AND 
GYRATORY 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CYANIDE 

American Cyanamid Co., New York, 


Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, 709 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. 

DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., a N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, 

Roberts & Fal Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 

a Mine Door Co., Canton, 

0. 


DRAG LINES 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 

New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 

DRIFTERS, DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Celo 

Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS, AIR AND STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS (Blast Hole) 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
DRILLS, CORE 
H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
DRILLS, ELECTRIC 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

DRILLS, HAMMER 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 

— Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS, PROSPECTING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
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DRILLS, ROCK 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DRYERS, ORE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


DUMPERS, ROTARY 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 


DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DYNAMITE 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


DYNAMOS 
Cunt Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Y 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
and Halsted St., Chicago, 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELECTRICALLY OPER- 
ATED VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Co., Cincinnati, 

ELECTRIC HOISTING 
MACHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 

oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
gee and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

ELECTRIC MINE SUP- 
PLIES 

ome Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
row Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELEVATORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATOR CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, O io. 


EMERGENCY TRIP VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENGINE STOP VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENGINE TRIMMINGS 
Co., Cincinnati. 


ENGINEERING APPLI- 
ANCES 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ENGINES 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

ENGINES, GAS AND GAS- 
OLINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew York City. 

ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 


Connellsville Mfg. Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

ENGINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


ENGINEERS 


Rolla, Mo. 

Hunt, Robert & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., ‘has N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, 

& Schacter Co., Wrigley 

Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


EXPLOSIVES 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

as, Powder Co., Wilmington, 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & aa, Supply 
.» Connellsville, 
Electric Co., “Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


a. 
FEEDERS, ALL TYPES 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FILTERS (Water) 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


FLOTATION OILS 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

FLOW METERS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


FORGINGS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

FURNACES, SMELTING 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

GAS (Cutting, Welding) . . 

Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

GAS (Nitrogen, Oxygen) 

Linde Air Products Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

GEARS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

sear Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


GUY LINES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

— Insulated Trol- 
ey 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

HARDWARE 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 

HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. cin 96 Liberty 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


PORTABLE 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

HOISTS, STEAM 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee 

Connellsville Mig. & Supply 
., Connellsville, 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 


Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


HOISTS (Room and Gather- 
ing) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
.» Connellsville, Pa. 
& Bros., Inc., Dan- 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 
HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


HOSE, AIR AND STEAM 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


HYDROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HYGRODEIKS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, Y. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 
Ome Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELEC- 
TRICA 
Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 

ona Electric Co., Schenectady, 

INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 

Gang Electric Co., Schenectady, 

INSULATORS, FEEDER 


WIRE 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


= 
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The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 
Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


J. C. Stine Room and Utility Hoist. “A 

Bear Cat for work.” Send for literature 

and complete description of this marvel. 

Length, 39”; width, 28%”; height, 22”. 

Rope pull 2,000 Ibs. Drum holds 1,000 ft. 

3/8” or 800 ft. %” rope. Rope speed 100- 
200 ft. per minute. 


The house of integrity—where the 

promise is fulfilled. Pumps, motors, 

fans, and supplies in stock for imme- 
diate shipment. 


STANDARDIZED EQUIPMENT 
READY FOR SHIPMENT 


THE J. C. STINE CO. 


TYRONE, PA. 
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SURE® 
TO OPEN I 


CANTON 
AUTOMATIC 
MINE 
poors 
Safeguard 
Life— Positive 
in Operation— 
Openand Close 
Quickly — Sim- 
ole in Con-/! 


struction — 
Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Air. 


NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 
ABSOLUTELY NONE 

ASK US HOW WE DO IT 

4000 IN USE 


Can be Leased 
or Bought. 


Rental price per 
month saved in 
afewdays. Pur- 
chase pricesaved 
in a few months. 


Write for Catalog 
American Mine 
Door Co. 
916 Robin St. 
Canton, Ohio 


SURE 


TO CLOSE 


RandS Shaker Loading Boom 
A Most Efficient Equipment For 
Rescreening and Loading Sized Coal 


Complete Coal Mining Plants 
Coal Tipples 
Cleaning of Coal by the Dry Process 


(Air Separation) 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


ENGINEERS aw> CONTRACTORS - CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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INSULATORS, SECTION 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


one Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


N. J. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


BOXES 
J. R. Fleming & Sen Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 


KILNS (Rotary) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, is. 

LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 


DESCENT 
ag Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS (Carbon) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LEAD ORES 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, 
o. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
Eljectric Co., Schenectady, 


LOADING BOOMS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


LOADING MACHINES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
PB Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 
Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
—— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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MILLS, BALL, TUBE, ROD, 


COMBINATION 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

MILLS, STAMP 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

MINE CAR TRUCKS 

J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 

MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


or Mine Door Co., Canton, 
0. 


MINING CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

MINING EQUIPMENT 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
and Halsted St., Chicago, 


MINING MACHINES 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINERY 

Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 

Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

MINING SHOVELS 


Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

MINE CAR TRUCKS 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

MINE SIGNALS 

om Mine Door Co., Canton, 

io. 


MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 


one Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MOTORS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

MOUNTINGS, BOILER 

Co., Cincinnati, 
0. 


NITROGEN GAS 

Linde Air Products, 30 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 

NODULIZERS, ORE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

NON-RETURN BOILER 
STOP VALVES 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 

ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps-Dodge Corporation, New 
York City. 

OXYGEN GAS 

Linde Air Products, 30 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 

PERFORATED METALS 

oo Perforating Co., Chicago, 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 
— Powder Co., Wilmington, 
el. 


PICKING TABLES 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, io. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, 

PIG LEAD 


Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

United Metals Selling Co., 42 
Broadway, New York City. 

PIPE, CAST IRON 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

PIPE,GEN UINE WROUGHT 
IRON 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

PIPE (Wood) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

PNEUMATIC TOOL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

POWDER, BLASTING 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


PROSPECTIVE DRILLS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingresoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Ingersoll- Rand Co., 41 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, AIR LIFT 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS (Electric) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
o., Connellsville, Pa. 

PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, POWER 

Mfg. & Mine Supply 


o., Connellsville, Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, POWER DRIVEN 
TRIPLEX AND QUIN- 
TRIPLEX 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

PUMPS, SAND 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, STEAM 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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PUMPS, VACUUM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway. 
New York City. 

PYROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


RAIL BONDS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
“9 Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


RAILWAY SCOOPS 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
“9 Electric Co., Schenectady, 


one Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


REDUCING VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
REGULATING VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RELIEF VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 

Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


REGULATORS, TEMPERA- 
TURE AND PRESSURE 


Taylor 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ROCK DRILLS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver 


Colo. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


RODS, HOT 
ROL 


Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

ROLLER BEARINGS 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio. 


ROLLING MILL MACHIN- 
ERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 

ROLLS, CRUSHING 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
—! Sons, John A., Trenton, 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples’ Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill 

ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
Sons, John A., Trenton, 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples’ Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ROTARY DUMPS 
Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 


SCOOPS, RAILWAY 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 

SCRAPER LOADERS 

Goodman Mfg Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

SCREENS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., W: 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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The name LUNKENHEIMER is a guarantee 


lor safety, service and satisfaction, because by the 
CUNKENHEIMER method of manufacture a per- 
fect knowledge of the condition and actual perfor- 
mance of an pyr ishad before it leaves the factory. 
There and size for every pur , with stocks 
available a * PONKENHEIMER tributors situated 


in every commercial center. 


Specify LUNKENHEIMER and insist upon getting 
what you specify. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER sa 


verre 


Pumps—AURORA—Pumps 


For 


MINES and INDUSTRIES 


Illustrating an 
AURORA Mine-Sinker, 
Centrifugal Pump with 

motor attached. 


Can be lowered and 
raised to suit conditions. 


Made in any size and for 
any capacity. 


Also a full line of all 

mine-water, bronze, cen- 

trifugal pumps. Hori- 
zontal and vertical. 


DEEP WELL 
TURBINES 


Aurora Pump & 
Mfg. Co. 


Aurora, Illinois 


Roebling 
Wire Rope 
for Mining 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Company 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Agencies and Branches: 
New York Boston Chicago 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Philadelphia Los Angeles 
Cleveland Seattle 
Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET - - NEW YORK 


Copper 


“C Q”’ 
Electrolytic 


Casting 


Enclosed Worm 


Gear Drives 


Furnished in various ratios with or 
without motor and cast iron base 


W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Company 


Main Office and Works: 
4440 West Roosevelt Road, CHICAGO 


Branch Sales and Engineering Offices: 


NEW YORK MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 
26 Murray St. 425 E. Water St. Union Trust Bldg. 
BUFFALO CLE 
184 Main St. 


-226 Superior Ave. N. W. 


Cast-iron Pulleys—Friction Clutches 
Shaft Hangers—Boxes—Couplings 
Cut Gears—Cast Gears—Sprocket Wheels 
Rope Sheaves—Flywheels 
Enclosed Worm Gear Drives 
Spur Gear Speed Reducers 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 
Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 
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SCREENS AND PERFO- 
RATED SHEETING 


a Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, 
Perforating Co., Chicago, 


= & Bros., Inc., Robert, Dan- 

ville, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Denver Rock Drill Company, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


SHOVELS 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 

Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

SKIPS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

SMELTERS 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

“SOLIDCAR” SELF-DUMP- 
ING CAGES 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

SPLICE, CABLE 

a Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohio Seen Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
SPLICE, INSULATOR 


—— Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io. 
SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
stg Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPROCKETS, COMPEN- 
SATING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

SPROCKETS, SPRING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

STANDARD HOISTING 
CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

STEAM REDUCING VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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STEAM TRAPS 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STEEL, HOLLOW & SOLID 
DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

STEEL, REINFORCING 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

STOP AND CHECK VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

STORAGE BATTERIES, 
LOCOMOTIVES 


owe Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


Ironton” Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 


STRAINER 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SUSPENSION BRIDGE 
CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Til. 

SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
hio. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
one Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SWITCHING CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
THERMOMETERS, ANGLE 

& STRAIGHT STEM 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
THERMOMETERS, 
RECORDING & INDEX 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
THROTTLE AND ENGINE 
STOP VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIPPLES 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

TIPPLE DESIGNERS 

TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

TOOLS 


Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, 
RAIL, ETC. 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, Va. 


TRAMWAYS 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


TRANSFORMERS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


TRANSMISSION ROPE 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


TRAPS 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 


Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


TRIPLE ACTING NON- 
RETURN VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TROLLEY FROGS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns- 
town, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Ce., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY WIRE 


Anaconda Copper — Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. "Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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TRUCKS FOR MINE CARS 
J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Ine., 
Scranton, Pa. 


TURBINES, STEAM 

— Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
VALVES 

Ce., Cincinnati, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
VALVES, AUTOMATIC 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


WASHERIES 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., W. 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WATER REGULATING 
VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WATER RELIEF VALVES 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 

Co., Fulton Bidg., Pa. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 

WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ons pa Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


WHISTLES 
Co., Cincinnati, 
10. 


WIRE AND CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Roebling Sons, The John A., Tren- 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, I 


WIRE ROPE 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 


ZINC ORES 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
=. 1012 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, 


LARIMER 


Stock and Specia! Signs, Codes, etc., for Mines 


SIGN Siyinc. 


"$7 LOO USA 


Orvis C. Hoffman 


-—co 


Up-To-Date Equi te. Ex 


DIAMOND:CORE: DRILLING 


RACTORS— 


HOFEMAN BROS. 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
(Our 


ii Lends) 
nous Cost 


Leon H. Hoffman 
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Something 
Happens 
Every 


Day 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


The coal, the iron, the lead 
—the whole mineral indus- 


try—may unexpectedly be 
subject to “investigation.” 


The Daily 
Information 


SERVICE 
of | 
THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Keeps mining men quickly, authentically, 
and thoroughly advised of happenings of 
mining interest in the National Capital, 
whether they be Congressional action or 
inter-departmental activities. 


Full information gladly sent on request. Address: . 


841 MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


25 
. 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Diamond Drill Contractors 


20 Years’ Continuous Service 
Not a Dissatisfied Customer 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of 
Mines 


New York Co. 


Gold and Tin Dredges 
Prospecting Drills 
Hydraulic Gravel Elevators 


2.RECTOR STREETj NEW YORK 
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Giants, Sluices, Pipe Lines __ 


NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Zinc —Anaconda Electric 


99.9% PURE ELECTROLYTIC ZINC 


Produced at the refineries of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company at Great Falls and Anaconda, Montana 


Pig Lead—International (I L R Co) 


DESILVERISED, COMMON AND CORRODING 
Produced at the refineries of the International 
Lead Refining Company at East Chicago, Ind. 
Arsenic, Copper Sulphate, Nickel Salts, Selenium, Tellurium 


SALES AGENT 


UNITED METALS SELLING COMPANY 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


a. Robert W. Hunt Co. 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails Bureau of Inspection, Tests and 
and Accessories Consultation 


8, 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 2200 Insurance Exchange 
40, 45 and 50 Ibs. per yd. Chicago 


Mills and General Offices 


HUNTINGTON 
W. Virginia 


Mining Engineers and Chemists 
Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture 
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THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 


The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association sup- 


ported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 


First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 


Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 


Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 


Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 


Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 


Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry. 


Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by the 
wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible way 
those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers and 


loyal workmen. 
If you are interested in this work, the appended application 


biank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the 
neighbor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $25.00 membership fees and dues for 


one year. 
($3.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mining Congress Journal) 
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OFFICERS 


H. W. Seaman, President 

Daniel B. Wentz, First Vice-President 
E. L. Doheny, Second Vice-President 
L. S. Cates, Third Vice-President 

J. F. Callbreath, Secretary 


DIVISION STAFF 


E. C. Porter, Convention Manager 
George H. Bailey, Counsel 
H. W. Smith, Chief Mineral Tariffs Division 
> w. Kriegh, Taz Division 

. H. Pullman, Chief Publicity Department 
Ez: Coombes, Asst. to Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


W. J. Loring, San Francisco, Calif. 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 
Sidney J. Jennings, New York, N. Y. 
Daniel B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Albert J. Nason, Chicago, IIL. 

Wm. H. Lindsey, Nashville, Tenn. 
J. G. Bradley, Dundon, W. Va. 
H. W. Seaman, Chicago, Ill. 

E. L. Doheny, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hugh Shirkie, Terre Haute, Ind. 

F. L. Morse, Ithaca, N. Y. 

L. S. Cates, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


H. W. Seaman Sidney J. Jennings 
Albert J. Nason 


COMMITTEES 


COOPERATION 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


A. M. C. 
A. Cressy Morrison, 42d St. Bldg., New oe City. 
J. E. Spurr, Hill Bldg., New York Cit 
W. R. Ingalls, 115 Broadway, New York City. 
J. R. Finlay, Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York 


City. 
— B. Wentz. Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, 


a. M. & M. 
E. P. Mathewson, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
W. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Walter Douglas, 99 John St., New York City. 
Benjamin B. Thayer, 42 Broadway, New York 
City. 
Edwin Ludlow, 149 Broadway, New York City. 
Samuel Taylor, Second ‘Jational Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 


John A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Falcon Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, 


Wash. 
ba - Thane, 408 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, 


MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
J. E. Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
Van H. Manning, 15 West 44th St., New York 


ity. 
Doheny, Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. J. Loring, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Matthew C. Fleming, New York City. 
H. Foster Bain, Bureau of Mines, Wash., D. C. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF MINES AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 
Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. 

Walter Douglas, New York City. 

Rembrandt Peale, New York City. 

H. Foster Bain, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

George Otis Smith, U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING 
W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif. 
Walter Douglas, New York City. 

Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 
George H. 


Crosby, Duluth, Minn. 
Jackling, Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, 


cat echols, Charleston, W. Va. 
S. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COOPERATION (INTERNAL) REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT) 


JF. Callbreath, American Mining Congress, 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. 

John T. Barnett, 1024 Lafayette St., “Denver, Colo. 

Paul —_—— 2174, 233 Broadway, New York 


Cit: 
L. c “Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rush C. Butler, Chicago, Ill. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1923 


COAL EXPORTS 


Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
— Callahan, Woodward Bldg., Washington, 


Chas. A. Owen, Pres., Imperial Coal Corporation, 
17 Battery Pl, New York City. 

G. A. O'Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York 
ity. 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


Paul Armitage, Chairman 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
Geo. E. Holmes, Vice-Chairman 
15 William St., New York, N. Y. 


R. C. Allen, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. Scott Thompson, Miami, Okla. 
Wm. B. Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 


A 

John C. Howard, Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

R. V. Norris, 520 Second National Bank Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

J. C. Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho. 

E. L. Doheny, Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

= N. Miller, Southern Building, Washington, 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 


s. Second National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
= > Scholz, Professional Building, Charleston, 


A. H. Huntington, W. 

Morton L. Gould, 701 Tecmical Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 

Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


OPERATORS’ CO-OPERATING COMMITTEE 
PETROLEUM 


J. G. BraDLey, Chairman 
J. F. CALuBreatH, Secretary 


E. L. Doheny, Mexican Petroleum Co., Security 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
—_ S. Davidson, Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, 


A. Texas Co., 17 Battery Pl., New York 


Cit: 

H. F ” Sinclair, — Oil Co., 45 Nassau St., 
New York Cit 

Walter Teagle, Standard Oil Co. of N. J., New 


York City. 
METALS 


Bulkeley Wells, 201 14th St., Denver, Colo., Gold. 

we B. Richards, Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, O., 
ron. 

Edgar Z. Wallower, Joplin, Mo., Zinc. 

B. B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York City, Cop- 


per. 
COAL 

J. G. Bradley, Elk River Coal & Lumber Co., 
Dundon, W. Va. 

T. H. Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp., 
New York City. 

E. W. Parker, Fetuniite Bureau of Information, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Albert Nason, Nason Coal Co., Chicago, Ill. 

J on Puterbaugh, McAlester Fuel Co., McAlester, 

kle. 
S. D. Warriner, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 


Metal and Coal Branches 
COAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 


Colonel Warren R. Roberts, Chairman, 1110 Wrig- 
ley Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. H. Matthews, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. E. Watts, Efficiency Engineer, Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Company, Windber, Pa. 

A. B. Kiser, Electrical Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 


Ohio. 

Fred L. Stone, Power & Mining Engineering 
Dept,. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

D. J. Carroll, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co., Benton, IIL. 

R. L. Adams, Chief Engr., Old Ben Coal Corp., 
Christopher, 

James Needham, Genl. Mgr., St. Paul Coal Co., 
Chicago, Tl. 
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Underground Transportation 
Cc. E. Watts, Chairman 


MAIN COMMITTEB 


C. E. Watts, (Chairman), Berwind White Coal 
Mining Co., Windber, Pa. 
Frank S. Barks, President, Lincoln Steel and 
Forge Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Joseph Bryan, Salesman, General Electric Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. C. Coseo, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
A. H. Ehle, Genl. Sales Mgr., Baldwin Locomo- 
ws Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. Fene, "Mining Engineer, U. S. Bureau of 
i Washington, D. C. 
R._ J. Forester, Genl. Supt., Paradise Coal Co., 
Du Quoin, 
J. B. Forrester, Chief Engineer, United States 
Fuel Co., Hiawatha, Utah. 
D. F. Lepley, Genl, Mgr., Connellsville Mfg. and 
upply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
J. D. Martin, Chief Engineer, Hillman Coal & 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
M. Means, Consulting Engineer, 447 Oli- 
ver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. Milliken, Pittsburgh Testing eens Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, Allegheny River 
Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 
eM Parker, Manager, Mine Car & Equipment 
Dept., St. Louis Structural Steel Co., St. Louis, 


H. kK. ae, Eastern Division, Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Harrison, J. 
eS * Shapter, Power and Equipment Dept., 
General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 

E. A. Watters, Hicks’ Coal Com- 
panies, Leechbur, 

John T. Cherry, Sah "hae. B. F. Berry Coal 
Co., Standard, Ill. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—COAL MINE CAR DESIGN 

J. Milliken Testing Lab- 
oratory, Pittsburgh, 

Cc. E. Watts, ee White Coal Mining Co., 
Windber, Pa. 

H. M. Estabrook, Standard Steel Car Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

K. Hansen, Genl. Supt., Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co., Penn, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, Genl. Supt., Consolidation Coal 
Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

M. Motherwell, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. E. Ostrander, Civil Engineer, American Car 
& Foundry Co., Railway Exchange Bldg., Chi- 
cago, IIL. 

C. K. Witmer, Master Mechanic, Westmoreland 
Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 


SECTIONAL COMMITTEE ON TYPES OF HAND BRAKES 


H. M. Motherwell (Chairman), Mechanical Engi- 
neer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

T. G. Fear, Genl. Supt., Inland Collieries Co., 
Harmarville, Pa. 

Wm. A. Hill, Chief Mine Inspector, Travelers In- 
surance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 

A. A. Read, Mine Operator, 610 Park Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

William H. Robinson, Supervising Mine Inspector, 
208 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SECTIONAL COMMITTEB ON MINE CAR WHEELS 


C. K. Witmer (Chairman), Master Mechanic, 
Westmoreland Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 


—_ Davis, Consulting Engineer, Wilkes-Barre, 


‘a. 

W. E. Farrell, President, Easton Car and Con- 
struction Co., Easton, Pa. 

John M. Lewis, Chief Engineer, Houston Coal and 
Coke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Arthur Neale, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cecil W. Smith, Chief Engineer, Nason Coal and 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. G. Srodes, Superintendent, Shenango Furnace 
Co., Ligonier, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—MINE TRACKS AND SIGNALS 


Fred Norman (Chairman), Chief Engineer, Al 
legheny River Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 

William P. Buckwalter, Manager, Ironton Engine 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
S. Carr, Weir Frog Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. K. Cheney, Superintendent Mills, Sweet Steel 
Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

G. M. Crawford, Crawford Machinery Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

R. G. Crawford, American Frog and Switch Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edleblute, Edleblute Machinery Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

R. L. Gillispie, Asst. Supt., Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Steelton, Pa. 
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Are You Interested in 
Bringing About 


First—Safety and efficiency in mining opera- 
tions. 


Second—Intelligent conservation with a view 
to the highest utilization and the prevention of 
waste of mineral resources. 


Third—The protection of mining investors 
against fraud and misrepresentation; the stimu- 
lation of investment in real mining and to demon- 
strate that mining is a business and not a gamble. 


Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing 
mining operations carried’ on under like condi- 
tions. 


Fifth—Such federal cooperation through re- 
search and investigation as will solve the prob- 
lems of production, treatment and transportation 
which are essential to the highest development of 
the Mining Industry. 


Sixth—A solution of the economic problems 
underlying the coal industry. 


Seventh—A more complete cooperation be- 
tween miner and operator through the settlement 
of disputes by the economical rule of reason, 
rather than by the wasteful method of strikes and 
lockouts, and to foster in every posible way those 
conditions which make for just, considerate and 
helpful employers and loyal workmen. 


American Mining Congress 


is a voluntary association supported 
by the fees and dues of its members 


Muwnsey BuILpING WasHINcTON, D. C. 


THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 


THE 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL CO. 


709-717 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


FOR THE MINING INDUSTRY 


SODIUM 
CYANIDE 
96-98% 


CYANOGEN CONTENT 51-52% 


ZINC DUST 


HIGH PRECIPITATING EFFICIENCY 
GRADE 


SODIUM 
SULPHIDE 


60-62% CONCENTRATED FUSED 


and other Chemicals 
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F. C. Hohn, Trans. Engr., Hudson Coal Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 

F. W. Holcomb, American Frog and Switch Co., 
Hamiiton, Ohio. 

William P. Jones, Chickasaw, Pa. 

J. K. Landsdowne, Vice-President, Weir Frog Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Charles H. Partington, Chief Engineer, Cincinnati 
Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. H. Rubbe, Chief Engineer, American Frog 
& Switch Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 

les C. Steel, General Sales Agent, Sweet 

Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

Thomas H. Thompson, Mine Inspector, Kittan- 


ning, Pa. 
J. R. Ulrich, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Arthur White, Seminole, Pa. 
John Woodall, Conifer, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—MINE LOCOMOTIVES 
Graham Bright (Chairman), Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Joseph Bryan, Salesman, General Electric Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. C. Coseo, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

T. F. Downing, Jr., General Manager, Logan 
County Coal Corp., Lundale, W. Va. 

A. H. Ehle, General. Sales pepentit, Baldwin Lo- 
Works, Philadelphia, P. 

S. W. Farnham, Goodman Mfg. Ill. 

Ww. cz Fene, Mining Engineer, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 

G. H. Shapter, General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 


Mining and Loading Equipment 


D. J. Carroll, Chairman 
Carl Scholz, General Manager, Raleigh-Wyoming 
Coal , Charleston, W. Va. 
N. D. Levin, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
J. M. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charleston, W. Va. 
M. Mitchell, Sullivan Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
— Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, 


E. McKinlay, 484 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

William E. Hamilton, 310 Schultz Bidg., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Walter Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill. 

8S. W. Farnham, Mining Engineer, Goodman Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

E, K. Bowers, Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 2640 
Shields Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Edward H. Coxe, Snowdon Coke Co., Browns- 
ville, Pa. 

woe & G. Alford, Union Trust Bldg., Pitts- 

Walter Osteurtey, President, Fayette Coal Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Victor-American Fuel Co., Den- 
ver, 

G. T. Haldeman, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
D. 
W. Hay, General Manager, Consolidation Coal 
Co., Jenkins, Ky. 

A. P. Cameron, General Manager, Westmoreland 
Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 

ye Cm President, Joy Machine Co., Pitts- 

Charles "Gottschalk, Mining Engineer, Evansville, 


Mine Drainage 


Charles H. Matthews, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—PUMPS FOR DEVELOPMENT 
WORK 


L. W. Householder (Chairman), Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., Indiana, Pa. 

E. F. Austin, Dravo-Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ye Axford, Ingersoll-Rand Company, Scran- 
on, 

Harold P, Dyer, General Manager, Vandalia Coal 
Co., Sullivan, Indiana. 

J.. H. Edwards, Electrical Engineer, — 
Piney Coal Mining Co., Huntington, W. V 

F. J. Emeny, Chief Engineer, Deming Co., } 


hio. 

J. E. Holveck, Aldrich Pump Co., Keenan Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. E. y Engineer, H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., Scottdale, Pa. 

H. J. Noms Genl. Supt. “of New Field By-Prod- 
ucts Coal Co., North Bessemer, Pa. 

J. S. O'Flaherty, Chief Engineer, Central Coal & 
Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

F W. Smith, Mine Drainage Engineer, Weinman 
Pump and Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—PERMANENT PUMPING 
STATIONS 
Herbert Axford (Chairman), Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 
Henry E. Cole, Harris Pump & Supply Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
rs Heidenreich, Scranton Pump Co., Scranton, 


‘Pa. 

R. F. ~~ Cc. E., E. E. White Coal Co., Glen 
White, W. Va. 

Cecil W. Smith, Nokomis Coal Co.. Chicago, IIl. 

M. Sni'lman, Works Engineer, Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J 
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L. D. Tracy, Supt., U. S. Bureau of Mines, Ur- 
bana, Illinois, 

W. L. Robinson, Vice President, Youghiogheny & 

Ohio Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—NATURAL DRAINAGE 

John Brunschwyler (Chairman), Chief Engineer, 
Paint Creek Coal Mining Co., Gallagher, W. Va. 
Engineer, 447 W 

Chestnut St., Lancaster, 
Oscar Cartlidge, 1593 Lee W. Va. 
L. P. Cleveland & Western 

Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohi 
(Knight, 2207 Washington St., Charleston, 


. Va. 
R. Y. Wert, Mine Drainage Supt., Durham Coal 
& Iron Co., Soddy, Tenn. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—UNWATERING ABANDONED 
WORKINGS 

Prof. John W. Hallock (Chairman), University 
of one Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. E. Huttle, Mechanical Engineer, H. C. Friek 
Coke Company, Scottdale, Pa. 

J. A. Malady, Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

O. M. Pruitt, President, Indiana Air Pump Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Charles Straw, Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 

G. V. Woody, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 5—MINE WATER AND ITS AC- 
TION UPON MINE DRAINAGE EQUIPMENT 
George A. Drysdale (Chairman), Metallurgist, 

Midwest Engine Corp., ear Ind. 
J. R. Campbell, Chief Chemist, H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., Everson, Pa. 
George Watkin Evans, Consulting Coal Mining 
Engineer, L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Carl J. Fletcher, Vice-President, Knox Coal Min- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. L. Harrod, Electrical Engineer, Indiana Coal 
Operators’ Power Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Woodward 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Frank G. Morris, Genl. Supt. of Mines, Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., Sayreton, Ala. 

J. S. O’Flaherty, Chief gs Central Coal 
and Coke Co., Kansas City, M 

D. H. Parker, Genl. Supt., Unetnen Coal Mining 
Co., St. Claireville, Ohio. 

eae Rover, Power and Construction Dept., Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


ai Mine Ventilation 
C. H. Trik, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 1—AIR SHAFTS AND AIR WAYS 
J. C. Gaskill (Chairman), Asst. Cons. Engr., Con- 
solidation Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
O. H. Beidenmiller, *Manager, Glogora Coal Co., 
Huntington, W. Va. 
J. H. Doughty, Mechanical Engineer, Lehigh and 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Robert Wallace, Supt., Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc. 
Pocahontas, Va. 
J. Walsh, Inspector of Mines, 14th Anthracite In- 
spection District, Nanticoke, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTER NO. 2—MINB FAN INSTALLATION 

G. E. Lyman (Chairman) General Supt., Madison 
Coal Corp., Glen Carbon, IIL 

H. G. Conrad, General Manager, American Coal 
Mining Co., Bicknell, Ind. 

R. B. Fleming, Evansburg Coal Co., Colver, Pa. 

E. B. Wagner, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 83—BOOSTER FANS 

R. Dawson Hall (Chairman), Editor, Coal Age, 
10th Ave. at 36th St., New York City. 

Howard N. Eavenson, Mining Engineer, Union 
Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RB. Moore, C. A. Hughes & Co., Portage, Pa. 

E. N. Zern, Mining Engineer and Editor, Mining 
Catalog, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—MINE ATMOSPHERE 
Thomas Chester (Chairman), American Blower 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Martin J. Lide, Woodward Bldg., Birmingham, 


Ala. 
=> Perry, Genl. Supt., Moffat Coal Co., Denver, 


o. 

C. E. Sharpless, Engineer, Ebensburg Coal Co., 
Ebensburg, Pa. 

H. B. Wright, Chief Engineer, Pocahontas Fuel 
Co., Inc., Pocahontas, Va. 


Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
James Needham, Chairman 

F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor Ameri- 
can Fuel Co., Denver, Colo. 

C. Law Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp., 
Cresson, Pa. 

W. G. Duncan, Jr., Sut W. G. Duncan Coal 
Co., Ine., Greenville, 

H. Elkins, Elm Mining Co. of Ohio, 
Lafferty, O. 

H. F. Nach, Oakdale Coal Co., Denver, Colo. 

John J. Moore, Thomas Elevator Co., Chicago. 

M. A. Kendall, Chief Engineer, Stephens-Adam- 
son Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIL 
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Warren R. Roberts, Wrigley Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Rudolph H. Kudlich, Asst. to Chief Mechanical 
—. U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


Hubb Bell, Sales Chemist, - S. Testing Co., 316 
Hudson ’St., New York 

J. W. Bischoff, West Virginva Coal & Coke Co., 

ins, W. Va. 

George H. Morse, Genl. Supt., Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Oliver Bis.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. D. Smith, Genl. Supt., American Coal Com- 
pany of Alleghany County, McComas, W. Va. 

Cc. -_ Stahl, E. E. White Coal Co., Stotesbury, 


Va. 
F. G. Morris, Republic Iron & Steel Co., Sayreton, 


Underground Power Transmission 
_ A. B. Kiser, Chairman 

Harry M. Warren, Consulting Engineer, Glen 
Alden Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 

bah — care of Hudson Coal Co., Scran- 

n, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, Genl. Supt., P. & M. Dept., Con- 
solidated Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Carl Lee, Electrical + eg Peabody Coal Co., 
McCormick Bldg., Chicag: 

L. C. Llsley, 4800 Forbes st, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Bureau of Mines.) 

H. G. Conrad, American Mining Co., Bicknell, Ind. 

Wm. Schott, Consulting Engineer, Big Creek Coal 
Co., Chicago, IIL 


Power Equipment 
F. L. Stone, Chairman 
D. C. McKeeham, Box 913, Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 
Thompson, Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 


H. F. Randolph, Consulting Engineer, 2330 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

M. D. Kirk, Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co., 
Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. W. E. Moore, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
L. Kingsland, Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 


W. Va. 
ba Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone 
ap, 
4. Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co., Pottsville, Pa. 
. = Adams, with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, IIl. 
O. P. Hood, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
Bright, Union Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


A. a Nicht, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Stephen H. Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 


Wash. 

— Legrand, Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas, 
riz. 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Woodward 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Cc. D. Woodward, Chief Electrical Engineer, Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

J. m.. —. Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pitts- 
urgh, 


Committee on Mine Timbering 
R. L. Adams, Chairman, 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—GENERAL MINE TIMBERING, 
SIMPLIFICATION ON GRADES AND NAMES. 

J. R. Sharp (Chairman), Genl. Supt., Shoal Creek 
Coal Co., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Charles N. Perrin, National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Buffalo, 

George T. Stevens, Chief Engineer, Clinchfield 
Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 

Dudley F. Holtman, Const. Engr., National Lum- 
ber Mfgrs. Assn., 402 Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

J. R. Crowe, Jr., President, Crowe Coal Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

George S. Rice, Chief Mining Engineer, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, Cc. 

Ernest M. Merrill, 1402 Kanawha St., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

R. W. Austin, Chief Engineer, Empire Coal Min- 
ing Co, Clearfield, Pa. 

N. A. Barnhart, Purchasing Agent, Bertha Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. A. Knox, General Manager, Gunn-Quealey Coal 
Co., Gunn, Wyoming. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—PRESERVATION OF MINE 
TIMBERS 

George M. Hunt (Chairman), Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

W. F. Affelder, Asst. to Pres., Hillman Coal and 
Coke Co., eg Pa. 

R. W. Austin, Chief Engineer, Empire Coal Min- 
ing Co., Clearfield, Pa. 

D A. Stout, Mansger. Fuel Department, Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 23—USE OF CONCRETE IN MIN® 
TIMBERING 


B. C. Collier (Chairmar), President, Cement Gun 
Co., Inc., Allentown, Pa. 
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AKRON CLEVELAND CORRY, PA. COVINGTON, KY. 


Wilmot Engineering 
Coal 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
PRODUCED BY 


Bertha-Consumers Company 
General Offices Improved Breaker Machinery 
Chamber of Commerce Building for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DETROIT MONTREAL NEW YORK PORT HURON 


and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


Miners and Shippers 


Stonega Coal — Roda Coal 


A High-Grade Steam'and By-Product Coal Unexcelled for the manufacture of Gas and 
—low in sulphur and ash By-Product purposes 


S Cok Roda Coke 
t oneg a ore ln extensive use for Water Gas manufacture 
A Superior Foundry and Furnace Coke and Metallurgical purposes. Low in Sulphur, 


Ash and Phosphorus 
BUNKER COAL 


SUPPLIED AT 
Charleston, S. C.—Savannah, Ga.—Brunswick, Ga.—Jacksonville, Fla. 


EXPORT and COASTWISE COAL 


LOADED AT 


Charleston, S. C.—Norfolk, Va. 


STONEGA COKE & COAL COMPANY, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. BIG STONE GAP, VA. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


Sold by 
CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY, Spartanburg, S. C. 


“Clinchfield” 


Mined by 


CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION, Dante, Va. 
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A. C. Irwin, Structural Engineer, Portland Ce- 
ment Association, Chicago, Lil, i 
W. R. Peck, Chief Engineer, Biack Diamond Col- 
lieries Co., Coal Creek, Tenn. 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO, 4—USE OF STRUCTURAL STEEL 
FOR MINE TIMBERING 
(Personnel not appointed.) 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 5—-SALVAGE OF MINE TIMBERS. 


George T. Stevens (Chairman), Chief Engineer, 
Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 


METAL MINING BRANCH 


General Committee 
Charles A. Mitke, Phoenix, Ariz., Chairman 
William B. Daly, Asst. General Manager, Ana- 
conda Copper Company, Butte, Mont. 
William Conibear, Inspector, Dept. of Safety, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 

H. C. Goodrich, 1408 Deseret Bank Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
Wm. H. melcoher. Jr., Chief Mech. Engr., Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Lucien Eaton, Superintendent, Ishpeming District, 
Cleveland-Cliffs lron Company, Ishpeming, Mich. 
T. O. McGrath, Shattuck Arizona Mining Co., 

Bisbee, Ariz. ne 
Philip D. Wilson, Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., 
Warrea, Ariz. 
H. G. S. Anderson, Rolla, Mo. 

Chas. A. Smith, Mine Supt., Ray Cons. Copper 
, Ariz. ey 
pe break H. Probert, Dean, College of Mining, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 
Mine Drainage 
Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chairman 
C. Mendelsohn, Master Mechanic, Old Dominion 

., Globe, Ariz. 
wont. ‘Tanner, Mech Engr., Anaconda Copper 
Co., Butte, Mont. . 
oO D. McClure, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpem- 


ing, Mich. 
GL Kollberg, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York 
City. 
Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
Charles A. Smith, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—DRILLING MACHINES 
B. F. Tillson (Chairman), Asst. Supt., New Jer- 
sey Zinc Co., Franklin, N. J. 
Arthur B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley, 


f. 
Le. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
illipsburg, N. J. 
Safety and Efficiency Engineer, In- 
spiration Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 
Roy Marks, Stope Engineer, United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 
W. G. Scott, Morenci Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
etealf, Ariz. 
Scott, Sales Manager, Denver Rock Drill 
Co., Denver, Colo. ‘ 
T, Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery 
., Chicago, Ill. 
J. A. Fulton, Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass 
Valley, California. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—DRILL STEEL 


Frank Ayer (Chairman), Genl. Supt., Moctezuma 
Copper Co., Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

Ocha Potter, Supt., Superior Division, Calumet 
and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich. : 
A. S. Uhler, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
Charles Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


Bruce Yates, Genl. Mgr., Homestake Mining Co., 
Lead, S. Dak. 

O. J. Egleston, Mgr., U. S. Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

C. S. Elayer, Cloudcroft, N. M. 

E. G. Deane, Manager, Superior and Boston Cop- 
per Co., Copper Hill, Ariz. 

Norman B. Braly, Genl. Mgr., North Butte Min- 
ing Co., Butte, Mont. 

Charles S. Hurter, Technical Representative, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 


Del. 
M. van Siclen, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 


ton, D. 
Earl F. Hastings, care Ingersoll-Rand Co., Mexico 
City, Mex. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 8—METHODS OF SHARPENING 
DRILL STEEL 


George H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Bos- 


ton, Mass. 

Arthur Notman, Consulting Engineer, 170 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer, Fresnillo Branch, 
Mexican Corp., Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 

Charles Lees, Supt., Iron Cap Copper Co., Copper 


Hill, 

Frank W. McLean, Underground Foreman, United 
Verde Ex. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

W. H. Schacht, Genl. Mgr., Copper Range Co., 
Painesdale, Mich. 
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Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 

George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Andover Syverson, Prescott, Ariz. 

E. M. Norris, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

R. R. Boyd, Asst. Superintendent, Mine Dept., 
Copper Mining Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Bisbee, Ariz. 

T. K. Scott, Chief Engineer, Box 100, Miami Cop- 
per Co., Miami, Ariz. 

H. T. Hamilton, Manager, Moctezuma Copper 
Co., Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

R. E. Howe, Asst. General Manager, Cananea 
Cons. Copper Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

D. S. Calland, Managing Director, Companie de 
Real del Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, 
Mexico. 

Robt. H. Dickson, Chief Engineer, Calumet & 
Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

Stanley A. Easton, Kellogg, Idaho. 

John Kiddie, Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Ariz. 

Cc. E. Lantz, Genl. Mgr., Cia de Santa Gertrudis, 
Pachuca, Mexico. 

- R. Crane, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Birming- 
ham, Ala, 

Thomas C. Baker, Fresnillo Unit, The Mexican 
Corp., Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 

W. V. DeCamp, Mire Supt., United Verde Copper 
Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

F. H. Hayes, Mine Supt., Copper Queen Branch, 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 


Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—CONTROL OF VENTILATING 
EQUIPMENT DURING MINE FIRES 
Orr Woodburn (Chairman), Safety Engineer, 
Globe-Miami District, Globe, Ariz. 
Guy J. Johnson, Homestake Mining ‘Co., Lead, 


. Dak. 

J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper 
Co., Morenci, Ariz. 

H. J. Rahilly, Supt., Mine Fire & Hydraulic 
Filling Dept., Anaconda Copper Mng. 
Butte, Mont. 

Albert Fallon, Safety Inspector, Old Dominion 

Co., Globe, Ariz. 
SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 2—FIRE HOSE 

R. H. Seip (Chairman), New Jersey Zinc Co., 
Franklin, N. J. 

C. W. Moon, Safety Inspector, Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Bisbee, Ariz. 

Byron O. Pickard, District Mining Engineer, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Berkeley, Calif. 


MINE EXCAVATING EQUIPMENT—Exclusive 
of “DREDGES” 
H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 

Robert E, Tally, Asst. Genl. Mgr., United Verde 
Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ariz. 

G. W. Barnhart, Ricker Machinery Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

C. B. Lakenan, General Manager, Nevada Cons. 
Copper Co., McGill, Nev. 

H. G. S. Anderson, Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineer, Rolla, Mo. 

T. A. Snyder, Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

George Mieyr, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

M. Curley, Gnl Supt, New Cornelia Copper Co., 
Ajo, Ariz. 

H. C. Bellinger, Vice-President, Chile Exploration 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

H. T. Gracely, eare Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Marion, Ohio. 
. J. Lester, President, Kentucky Washed Coal 
Company, Greenville, Ky. 

G. A. Murfey, care The Browning Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 

H. B. Oatley, Vice-President, The Superheater 
Company, 17 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
George W. Tower, Jr., Asst. to Cons. Mining 
Engr., Chile Exploration Co., 120 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. 

J. C. Wheat, Engineering Dept., Industrial Works, 
Bay City, Mich. 

C. S. Whitaker, care Winston Brothers, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Mine Ventilation 
Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 
A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Ariz. 
D. Harrington, care Bureau of Mines, Denver, 


Colo. 
_ W.. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower 


Co., Detroit, Mich. 
E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
— N. Bell Cons. Mining Engineer, Boise, 
F. L. Stone. care General Electric Co., Schenee- 
tady, N. Y. 
-_E. Legrand, Consulting Engineer, Phelps- 
Dodge Corp., Douglas, Ariz. 

O. K. Dyer, Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Don M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of Mines, Calu- 
met and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 
A. S. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating Depart- 
ment, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Drawer 

1375, Butte, Mont. 
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Walter C. Browning, Magna Copper Company, 
Superior, Ariz. 

F. W. MacLennan, Genl. Mgr., Miami Copper Co., 
Miami, Ariz. 

E. T. Lednum, Mgr., E. IL Du Pont de Nemours 
Co., Inc., ldeal Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Mechanical Loading Underground 


Lucien Eaton, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTE NO. 1—LOADING MACHINES FOR TUN- 
NELS, LARGE DRIFTS AND STOPES. 
Douglas C. Corner (Chairman), Mining Engineer, 
1004 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

H. E. Billington, Manager of Sales, The Thew 
Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio. 

J. H. Hensley, Mine Supt., Miami Copper Co., 
Miami, Ariz. 

H. DeWitt Smith, Supt. of Mines, United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

H. G. Washburn, Flat River, Mo. 

William Whaley, Genl. Mgr., Myers-Whaley Co. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—LOADING MACHINES FOR 
SMALL DRIFTS AND FOR WORK ON SUB-LEVELS 

G. R. Jackson (Chairman), Supt., Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 

Cc. L. Berrien, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Butte, Montana. 

Henry Talboys, Sales Manager, Lake Superior 
Loader Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Charles E. Van Barneveld, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—SCRAPERS 


Lucien Eaton (Chairman), Supt., Ishpeming Dis- 
trict, Cleveland-Cliffs lron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 
Cc. ot Kohlhaas, Denver Rock Drill Co., Duluth, 
inn. 
Ward Royce, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Houghton, Mich. 
E. E, Whiteley, Genl. Supt. of Mines, Calumet 
and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 


Mine Timbering 
Frank H. Probert, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—PRESERVATION OF MINE 
TIMBERS 


George M. Hunt (Chairman), Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

Gerald Sherman, Cons. Engr., Phelps Dodge 
Corpn., Douglas, Arizona, 


SUB-COMMITTE NO. 2—GUNITE AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
TIMBER, ITS PROPER APPLICATIONS AND ITS LIMITA- 
TIONS. 


E. M. Norris (Chairman), Asst. Genl. Supt of 
Mines, Anaconda Copper Co., Butte, Mont. 

B. C. Collier, President, Cement-Gun Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 

R. R. Horner, Cons. Engr., U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO, 3—DETERMINATION OF SIZE AND 
SHAPE OF DRIFTS AND DRIFT TIMBERS FOR VARIOUS 
PURPOSES, WITH A VIEW TO REDUCING SAME TO 
CERTAIN STANDARD SIZES AND SHAPES. 


Prof. F. W. Sperr, Chairman, Michigan College 
of Mines, Houghton, Mich. 

Felix McDonald, Mines Supt., Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Ira Joralemon, Cons. Engr., 1402 California Com- 
mercial Union Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

C. L. Berrien, Genl. Supt., Anaconda Copper Co., 
Butte, Mont. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—COOPERATION BETWEEN OPER- 
ATORS AND LUMBER DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
WITH A VIBW TO ASCERTAINING WHETHER FUR- 
THER STANDARDIZATION IN SIZES AND SHAPES OF 
LUMBER UNDERGROUND WOULD RESULT IN A RE- 
DUCTION IN COST TO MINING COMPANIES. 


C. F. Willis (Chairman), Editor, Arizona Mining 


Joucual, Phoenix, Ariz. 
bes Boyd, Manager, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, 


riz. 

W. G. McBride, Genl. Mgr., Old Dominion Co., 
Globe, Ariz. 

G. R,. Jackson, Supt., Negaunee Mine, Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 

Dudley F. Holtman, Construction Engr., National 
Lumber Mfgrs. Assn., Washington, D. C. 

John Kiddie, Div. Supt., Arizona Copper Co., 
Morenci, Ariz. 

T. Evans, Genl. Supt., Cananea Cons. Copper 
Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mex. 


Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 
L. S. Cates, General Mgr., Utah Copper Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
J. C. Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
H. H. Miller, oon Auditor, Hercules Mining 


Co., Wallace, Idaho, 

Norton, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Douglas, 

riz. 

Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer, Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 

L. K. Diffenderfer, Treasurer, Vanadium Corp., 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

George Young, Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

H. B. Fernald, 54 Wall St., New York City. 
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THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY. , Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT 'STREET—9°A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 
Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 


Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 
Pardee Bros. & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—1 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont — Quemahoning — Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


he: 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
1820 ANTHRACITE 1922 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Milling & Smelting Practices and Equipment 
H. G. S. Anderson, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—MILLING PRACTICES AND 
EQUIPMENT 
Arthur Crowfoot (Chairman), Mill Supt., Phelps- 
Dodge Corp., Morenci, Ariz. 
Herman C. Beliinger, Vice-President, Chile — 
att Co., 120 Broadway, New York Cit 
Delamater, 1009 N. 2nd St., Ganthen, Pa. 
hites J. Clark, Supt. of Mills, Homestake Mining 
Co., Lead, S. Dak. 
W. R. Drury, Gnl. Mgr., American Smelting & 
Refining Co., El Paso, ‘Texas. 
Guy R. Ruggles, Supt. of Mills, “teeetamaes Cons. 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ari 
Tobelman, 138 St., Brooklyn, 


= Young Westervelt, Cons. Mining Engr., 
22 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—SMELTING PRACTICES AND 
EQUIPMENT 


J. O. Ambler, Smelter Supt., Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Clifton, Ariz. 


P. Butler, Smelter Supt., Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Ariz. 

Harry A. Clark, Smelter Supt., _— and Ari- 
zona Mining Co., Douglas, 

Kuno Doerr, Cons. Kansas Re- 
fining Co., El Paso Smelting Works, El Paso, 
Texas. 

F. L. Flynn, Toltec Club, El Paso, Texas. 

Prof. Carle R. Hayward, Associate Professor of 
Metallurgy, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 

G. W. Prince, Smelter Supt., United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Co., Clemenceau, Ariz. 


Methods of Mine Sampling 
Phillip D. Wilson, Chairman 
Guy Bjorge, 788 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
E. L. Derby, Geologist, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., 
Ishpeming, Mich. 
L. C. Graton, Professor of Geology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 
MacHenry Mosier, Geologist, Clifton-Morenci Br., 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Morenci, Ariz. 
F. A. Linforth, Geological Dept., Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 
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Louis Reber, Chief Geologist, United Verde Cop- 
per Co., Jerome, Ariz. 
J. PB. Tenney, Geologist, Copper Queen Branch, 
Phelps-Dodge Cup , Bisbee, Ariz. 
Morton Webber, 65 Broadway, New York City. 
T. Skewes oa Cons. Mining Engineer, 
en 525, Mexico, D. F. 
. J. Elsing, Cons. Engr., Bisbee, Ariz. 
Kruttschnitt, American Smelting & Refin-- 
ing Co., Tucson, 
Albert Mendelsohn, Ghomolen Copper Co., Paines- 
dale, Mich. 

R. W. Thomas, Ray Cons, Copper Co., ay Ariz. 
H. A. " Jenison, Geologist i n Charge o f Copper, 
U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
Joint Publicity Committee 
Representing Coal Mining Branch: 

Ralph Becker, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Representing Metal Mining Branch: 


Chas. F. Willis, Phoenix, Ariz. 
T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
Attorney-at-Law 


Patents 


B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy. Sixteen years 
in the examining corps of the United States Patent Office 


OURAY BUILDING, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE CHARLESTON 


Make 
Preferred 


91. 


mone than 40 years’ experience in 
” Design and Construction to meet 
varying conditions is built into Jeffrey 


Locomotives. 


Quality, low operating cost and long life 
have made the success of Jeffrey Locomo- 
tives known wherever coal is mined. 


The motors are designed especially for 
Jeffrey Locomotives are 


mine work. 


Wanted—To Buy. 


HORSEPOWER A. mo: 


RUGS—Turner, S79 _No| 


Res, N, 2610-J 


28-30 Spruca 
60 


ad other bense' 
nt 


WANTED TO BUY 


tor, 8-ton, 250 volts, 42-inch 
gauge. Jeffrey make pre- 
ferred. Address Motor, care 
Gazette. 


Jeffrey Standard 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Fairmont, W. Va 


30 Church St 


515 Real Estate Tr. Bldg 


Fairmont Hotel Bldg 


SALES OFFICES: 
: Pittsburgh 620 Second Ave Ch 
Montreal, Canada Power Bldg 


SALES AND SERVICE STATIONS: 
Pittsburgh. ..620 Second Ave. 


tANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D.C 


A MINE haulage. Trolley mo- |’ 


Terra Haute, Ind. 
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equipped with motors of such capacity that the 
slipping point of the wheels is reached below the 
normal rated horsepower of the motors. 


Locomotive Design means in- 


creased factory production, decreased manufac- 


turing costs, quicker factory deliveries, lower 
ultimate costs to the user. 


Send for our new catalog No. 386-B on 
Complete Coal Mine Equipment 
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